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‘‘ What though the fruit tree rival not the worth 
Of Aricanian products? Yet her freight 
Is not contemned ; yet her wide branching arms 
Best screen thy mansion from the fervent day 
Adverse to life ; the wintry hurricanes 
In vain employ their roar ; her trunk unmoved 
Breaks the strong onset, and controls their rage. 
Chiefly the Roxbury, whose large increase, 


Annual, in sumptuous banquets claims applause. 

Thrice acceptable beverage ! could but art 

Subdue the floating lee, Pomona’s self 

Would dread thy praise, and shun the dubious strife.” 
PHILIPS, 


If the apple is the fruit for the million, the 
pear is the fruit for the amateur. If the one 
should be planted in ‘large orchards, the other 
should find its home in the garden and fruit 
yard about the dwelling. There is a reason for 
the enthusiasm with which this fruit is regard- 
ed by all pomologists, aside from the profits 
which it yields to nurserymen and to those who 
grow it for market. .Though something called 
pears were known to the ancients, the delicious 
dessert fruit, now known by that name, is a mod- 
ern ‘invention.’ We read of pears in Virgil and 
Pliny, and other old Roman writers. What the 
fruit was, is readily inferred from the confession: 
of the latter author, “all pears whatsoever are 
buta heavy meat, unless they are well boiled or 
baked.” It was not until the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that pears made much progress. What 
that progress is any one can decide, who tastes 
a crabbed perry and a Seckel, and compares the 
juices. Ifthe one gripes his throat and compels 
wry faces, the other leaves behind an aromatic 
sweetness, suggestive of the food of the gods. A 
fruit so capable of improvement in size and 
quality, very naturally awakens the enthusi- 
asm of cultivators—orchardists and amateurs. 
It unquestionably requires more skill, at least 





in the older States, to grow good pears, than 
good apples. The latter will flourish with little 
care after being once established. The former, 
especially if dwarfed upon the quince, must 
have a good soil and skillful cultivation to make 
it reward the planter. It pays abundantly for 
generous feeding and skillful handling, and per- 
haps it is owing in part to this fact that it is the 
special. pet of some of our distinguished pomolo- 
gists. It heralds the fame of the fruit grower, 
and a man becomes distinguished according to 
the number of varieties and the size of the spec- 
imens of this fruit which he exhibits at the fairs, 
as in the olden time he became famous accord- 
ing as he lifted up the ax against the thick trees 
of the wood. ‘Tree-slaying has become infa- 
mous, and he that would shine in fairs in modern 
times, must not only know how to select, but 
how to plant and prune, and feed pear trees. 

The rareness of fine varieties of this fruit has 
made it an object of special desire to the culti- 
vated and refined. It is somewhat a badge of 
social distinction, like diamonds and rare wines. 
Not one family ina thousand in this land of 
plenty has ever had a dish of this fruit at its 
best estate served for dessert. Virgalieus and 
Seckels are even rarer than wine, though our 
nurseries have sent forth trees by the thousand 
and tens of thousands, for the last score of years. 
Every genteel family living permanently in the 
country, or residing there for the Summer, 
plants dwarf and standard pears of approved 
varieties. Madam covets, the fruit dish loaded 
with Bartletts, or Flemish Beauties, as she would 
splendid silver for her table. The silver is much 
more common at dinner than fine pears. It is 
a social triumph when our dwarfs are a success, 
and the pets of the fruit yard furnish a supply 
of melting pears for Summer guests. 

Whatever the cause, the pear has a popularity 
beyond any other of the larger fruits. Downing 
glories in it, in prose more eloquent than song, 
and the discussions of highest interest in the 
meetings of our Pomological Societies are upon 
this fruit. With failures more numerous than 
successes, in planting dwarfs, people keep plant- 
ing them, determining with resolute Anglo Saxon 
courage to educate themselves into success. 
Tn its natural state, the pear is more hardy and 
long lived than the apple, reaching in rare cases 
the age of four hundred years. Though an ex- 
otic in this country, it is probably as vigorous 
and healthful here as in its native clime. The 
Stuyvesant pear tree still fruitful after two 
hundred years of hearing, is a good witness 
of the hardiness and the long life of this fruit. 

The causes of failure, especially with the 
dwarfs, are easily pointed out. More of them 
are from improper planting and from neglect 
than from all other causes. They are often set 
out upon land too poor to nourish them. They 
live, but make no new wood. They are thrown 
prematurely into bearing by transplanting, and 





the cultivator, pleased with the early fruitfuiness, 
lets them bear all they will. The whole force 
of the tree is thrown into fruit, and aftera few 
years it is exhausted and dies. Sometimes 
the tree is planted too high, the quince stock 
being three or four inches above ground, instead 
of beneath, as it should be. The borer attacks 
the quince, and if neglected, soon destroys it. 
We have frequently seen them planted in green 
sward, the grass taking all the strength of the 
soil, and the trees looking much like walking 
canes, years after planting. Sometimes they 
are not manured at all. The demand is for 
abundant compost manuring every fall. Again, 
they are trimmed up as high as one’s head, be- 
fore they are suffered to make limbs, With the 
comparatively weak roots of the quince, this 
gives the winds a great purchase upon the tops 
of the trees, and unless they are staked up they 
are soon broken off. The demand is for limbs 
near the ground, forming a pyramidal base, to 
rise not more than a foot a year until the struc- 
ture gets beyond the reach of the pruning knife. 
The well-trained dwarf is a creation of human 
skill, as much so as any work of the architect. 
If a man does not know how to build, or can 
not take the time to learn, let him eschew dwarfs 
as too small business for him. Standards are 
more easily reared and much longer lived. 
They pay quite as well for good soil and culti- 
vation. They are much longer in coming into 
bearing, some varieties requiring fifteen years 
of good cultivation before they will give forth 
their treasures. But when once they break 
into fruit, they make up for lost time, and are a 
fountain of delight to the fruit grower, for the 
rest of his life, and a monument to his memory 
when he is dead. As the season of planting 
again returns, we throw out these, few hints in 
regard to the favorite fruit of modern times. 
Notwithstanding the war and the duty of thirty 
per cent., pear trees will continue to be import 
ed and planted. Let the work be well done, 


THE WAR AND Female FarMens.—We are 
constantly hearing, especially from the West, of 
instances where farmers have patriotically ex- 
changed the plow for the musket, encouraged to 
do so by their wives who have cheerfully as- 
sumed the care and responsibility of conducting 
the labors of the fields during their absence. 
Such noble women deserve not only the good 
will of their neighbors, but their kindest atten- 
tion. Let them want in nothing of friendly ad- 
vice, and oversight against imposition in the sale 
of their produce, and in the purchase of supplies. 
See to it that they have the aid of a “husking 
bee,” a-wood-cutting gathering, and any other 
assistance that can be rendered to them. Farm- 
ers’ Clubs should take such cases under their 
special care. Our aged correspondent, Dioge- 
nes, has a talk about a woman farmer on dnoth- 
er page of this month’s American Agriculturist, 
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Calendar of Operations for Oct., 1862. 


{A glance over notes like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected. The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 98° to 45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude.) 


Farm. 


But few days will now intervene before the ‘“ Ad- 
vance Guard ” of stern Winter will make a descent upon 
us, and Col. Frost and his Snow Brigade will make fear- 
ful “havoc” among the stores of those unprepared for 
the “raid.” Farmers must marshal their forces at once 
and exercise a watchful care against this invader. They 
must volunteer their efforts, and not wait to be driven or 
*‘ drafted” into the contest. Remissness is sure to lead 
to defeat. “‘A penny saved is worth two earned,” and 
no season of the year affords the farmer a better opportu- 
nity to reap the benefit of this great truth than the early 
portion of the month of October. Inthe Northern regions 
root crops must be gathered and marketed or securely 
stored; sorghum must be harvested and manufactured 
into syrup or sugar; corn must at least be cut up and 
placed into stooks ; buildings must be erected, repaired 
and put in a good state of preservation ; implements must 
be housed for a season of rest, and cleaned, painted and 
oiled to preserve them from decay and rust ; stock must 
have extra feed to prevent loss of flesh, etc., etc. 

Agricultural Exhibitions are still to be held in many 
localities, and those who read the Agriculturist, and con- 
sequently raise the best crops and stock, and reap the 
largest ratio of profits, will not fail to be on hand to exhib- 
it the evidences of their skill, and to obtain hints that will 
enable themselves to do still better another year. The 
farmer who never goes tothe Fairs usually drives a 
miserable team, has “bad luck ” with his crops and every- 
thing else ; and “ Hard Times” hover about him. 


Barns—The suggestions given last month are still ap- 
plicable, and should not be neglected. 
Beans—Shell as soon as well dried, and clean thorough- 
ly. The stalks are good fodder for both sheep and horses. 
Beeves require increased care and feed. Pumpkins, 
immature corn, surplus cabbage leaves, will be accepta- 
ble to them, and prepare them for “ finishing off.” 
Buildings—Erecting new, and repairing and painting 
old, preparatory for winter’s storms and frosts, must be 
attended to promptly. Good shelter for stock pays a 
large per cent., in the saving of fodder. Food is the fuel 
which keeps up internal heat; the less exposure, the 
less the internal heat and consumption of fuel required. 
Butter—Lay up a good supply, well made, thoroughly 
worked, and carefully packed. (See page 278 last month.) 
Keep up the supply of milk by feeding oil cake, cabbages 
or carrots to the cows, where pasturage is becoming short. 
Cabbages must be taken care of before liable to injury 
by freezing and thawing. Freezing will not injure them 
materially, if so enveloped in earth or otherwise that 
they will remain frozen until wanted for use. They 
must have a very cool place to prevent decay, and they 
will not therefore keep well in cellars. Trenches, with 
a couple of rails laid on the bottom, are best. Place the 
heads of the cabbages on the rails, with roots up, then 
put a layer of straw against either side, cover with earth 
and pack smooth so as to shed rain as much as possible. 
Cellars—Cleanse and ventilate as directed last month. 
Carrot tops as well as roots are good for milch cows. 
Cisterns—Cleanse and repair at once wherever needed. 
Corn—The best ears may still be selected for seed, 
though for earliness the selection should have been at- 
tended to when the corn first began to ripen. Cut up, 
bind and stook for husking, if not ready to husk now. 
Draining— Water should not be allowed to stand during 
winter on grain fields. Underdrain if possible, otherwise 
(naless the clay substratum can be bored or dug through) 
surface-drain with furrows or ditches well opened. 
Farmers’ Clubs~The evenings are lengthening and 
most farmers will soon have spare time, some of which 
may well be devoted to meetings for mutual benefit. Let 
each man strive for the proud distinction of producing 
the best crops and stock in the world, or at least in his 
own neighborhood. Apportion experiments among 
the members and endeavor to earn for the club the credit 
of having originated something for the benefit of Ameri- 
can Agriculture, as well as for themselves. Well direct- 
ed and persevering effort often produces wonderful results. 
Let not the effort be wanting. 
Forest leaves are excellent for absorbing liquid manure 
and for mulching. Gather them freely when available. 
Grain—Thrashing, cleaning, storing and marketing 
must be aitended to. Do the cleaning thoroughly. An 
extra winnowing may greatly increase the market value. 


Hogs may be made to answer two purposes, manufac- 





turing manure for the garden, and supplying pork for 
the table. Give them muck, sods, leaves, straw, etc., for 
the former, and good cooked food and clean water for 
the latter. It pays well to give frequent scrubbings to en- 
sure cleanliness and thrifty growth. 


Ice Houses rightly constructed and well filled are con- 
ducive to profitand comfort. (See remarks on page 297.) 

Implements should be carefully secured against acci- 
dent, rot and rust. Iron and steel will be kept from rust 
by smearing them with lard and resin melted together. 

In-door Work should have the benefit of labor-saving 
implements—a sewing and a washing machine, wringer, 
churn, apple-parer, knife and scissors-sharpener, etc. 
Wives are too often over-tasked. Severe exertion should 
not be added to the incessant cares and steps of the house- 
wife from early morning until late evening. If a man 
should be “merciful to his beast,” how much more so 
should he be merciful to his wife! In far too many 
cases these hints are needed, we regret to say. 

Manures are the touchstone to profitable farming, 
(except in very rich new soils) and every available source 
should be profited by to the fullest extent. Muck, forest 
leaves, green weeds, straw, etc.—in short, every kind of 
vegetable matter—composted with animal droppings, are 
the very best, as well as the most easily obtained. Lime, 
plaster, salt, guano, etc., are more or less valuable, ac- 
cording to the soil. Bones are always valuable. 


Paint wherever preservation can be promoted. (See 
recipe for cheap paint for out-houses, fences, implements.) 

Plow—Turn up an inch or so of subsoil on heavy soils, 
when the ground is dry, and let Jack Frost have a chance 
at it. In this manner his services are very valuable. 

Potatoes are injured by sunlight, by extreme heat or 
cold, and by want of ventilation; hencein storing they 
must have a dark, cool, and well ventilated place, with 
sufficient protection to prevent the least freezing. 


Poultry—See article on page 268, Sept. Agriculturist. 
Pumpkins—Sound ones may be kept untii late in win- 
ter if protected from frost, dampness, and heat. Or they 
may be pared, sliced in rings of half an inch in thickness, 
hung on a pole in the kitchen or any warm place, and dried. 
The seeds should be removed from those fed to milch 
cows, as they are supposed to lessen the flow of milk. 
Root Crops for keeping require protection from frost, 
dampness and warmth (except sweet potatoes). Tur- 
nips may be the last gathered, before freezing weather. 
Rye may stillbe sown. (See page 270, last month.) 
Schools—See that school houses are in good order, and 
use all proper efforts to secure good teachers, and a full 
attendance. A good teacheris cheap at any price; a 
poor one is dear even if he work for nothing. 
Sheep—Keep rams and ewes separate until five months 
previous to the time you wish lambs dropped. For early 
lambs, put rams with ewes middle of this month, but asa 
general thing the middle of March is rather too early for 
lambs. From first to middle of May is better. Both rams 
and ewes for breeding should have good pasture now. 


Sorghum—Strip off leaves a few days before cutting 
up the stalks. Cut off two upper joints with seed, as 
soon as ripe, or before heavy frost, and cut stalks just 
above lower joint at the same time. Preserve from frost 
and manufacture into syrup or sugar as fast as posssible. 


Timber forrails, posts, etc., ls better cut now than later. 
—_—_ 


Orchard and Nursery. 


The great yield of most kinds of fruit this season will 
tend to increase activity inthe orchard and nursery bus- 
iness. This will be counterbalanced in some degree by 
the alarms and demands of war. Still we may expect con- 
siderable activity in the fruit-tree trade. We hope to be 
able to chronicle the realization of these expectations, 
for there can be no good reason to doubt that fruits are 
promotive of the health and comfort, as well as the pros- 
perity of our people. Good trees are cheap now. 


The falling of the leaves is the signal for transplanting 
trees, and some do not wait for this, but strip them off 
by hand. Should frosts be too long delayed, this may be 
advisable, in order to give the newly-planted trees time 
to become established in the soil before Winter sets in. 
Those who contemplate planting an orchard, be it of few 
trees or many, can not be too well informed as to how it 
should be done, If anything pays for doing well, it is 
fruit-tree planting. On the manner in which the tree is 
set out, may depend not only the degree of its thrift and 
fruitfulness, but its very life. It may be well for those 
who are not acquainted with this subject, to engage the 
nurserymap to plant the trees himself, and warrant them 
two years, where this is practicable. Elsewhere in this 
number will be found some general directions, 

Fall planting is generally advantageous on account of 
time, which is easier spared in the Fall than in Spring, 
while all the hardy fruits, including grapes, currants, 





blackberries, etc., are found to do quite as well planted 
inthe Fall. The soil settles about the roots, and the trees 
are ready to begin growing as soon as Spring opens. 

Gathering fruit is an important item in the orchard la- 
bors for October, and its good keeping will depend mate- 
rially upon the degree of carefulness with which it is 
handled. Itis well to use a good fruit-picker, at least in 
gathering choice, late-keeping varieties. 

Insects—Give them no quarter. Exterminate every 
vestige of the pests. Look after borers, eggs, nests, etc. 

Label every tree, or, what is better, make a map of the 
orchard and put the name of each tree on the map. It is 
well to do both. Mice should find no harbor in grass 
or weeds around the trunks of fruit trees. 

Manuring an orchard properly, requiresa good deal of 
discretion. Experiment has proved that the soil for peach 
trees may be too rich ; while on the other hand, pear-trees 
are gross feeders, and will use manure abundantly. A 
compost of animal droppings, rotten leaves, sods, ashes, 
night-soil, etc., make a good pear-tree fertilizer, while 
chip manure and finely pulverized barn-yard manure in 
moderate quantities are excellent for apple trees. Lime 
is also almost universally beneficial to apple trees. 


Spread manures this month, and work them in in Spring. 


Seeds and Pits—Plant at once, or store them in moder- 
ately dry sand until ready to plant in early Spring. 

Stake up all trees liable to injury by winds. Be sure to 
heed directions for staking on p. 209, July Agriculturist. 

Taking up nursery trees should be carefully done, to 
avoid injury to the roots, and those broken should be cut 
off smoothly and slanting fromm the under side outward. 
Immediately immerse in mud the roots of those to be sent 
to a distance, or for other reasons not to be immediately 
re-set. Reduce the tops of such as have broken or reduced 
roots. Damp moss or litter should be well packed and 
bound on around the roots of those to be sent to a distance. 


Under-draining on heavy soils is always advantageous, 
and where needed no further delay should be suffered. 





Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The season for cessation of labors in the kitchen and fruit 
garden is near at hand, and what remains to be done 
should not be put off a single day longer than is absolute- 
ly necessary. Besides properly storingsuch of present 
crops as can not be used or marketed before frosts, there 
is much that may be done to enhance next year’s profits, 


the most important of which is annihilating all weeds: 


and turning up new subsoil (on all, and especially on 
clayey soils) to be amended by the action of frost and air. 
Apples for keeping must be most carefully handled, 
even if very firm. Russets will bear gathering first, and 
other late-keeping varieties in succession, bearing in mind 
the liability of the large kinds about ripe, to danger by 
Fal] storms and winds. Common kinds may be stored in 
acool, dry room, though it is better to put them carefully 
into dry barrels. Choice specimens may be wrapped 
singly in clean paper and packed in dry chaff or bran. 
Artichokes need Winter protection of earth or litter, 
before hard freezing, to be removed early in Spring. 


Asparagus is better, and time is gained, if sown or the 
roots planted out early this Fall. The deeper and richer 
the bed the better. Set plants one foot apart each way, 
with the crown four inches below the surface. 

Beans—Those unripe at the approach of severe frost 
should be shelled and dried by the sun or in an oven. 
Shell Limas and store in eool, dry place. House the poles. 


Beets—Cut off tops and dry a little before housing. 

Blackberries—New plots of this excellent fruit may be 
set this month—as soon as the leaves fall from the plants. 
Enrich soil with a compost of leaves, turf and well rotted 
manuye. Set the large kinds, like the New-Rochelle, 
4 feet distant in rows 8 feet apart. Protect the young 
canes the first year with straw or manure, if liable to 
much freezing and thawing. Plants may be grown from 
seed, but the variety will be uncertain, 

Cabbages—The hardy kinds may be wintered by simply 
re-setting close together and covering with a few inches 
of loose litter. Tenderer kinds should be set in trenches, 
head down, on acouple of rails, and the roots well cov- 
ered with straw and earth. Sow seed in cold frames for 
early Spring plants. 

Carrots—See directions for beets. See also “How to 
Harvest Carrots,” page 300, Pies are made by grating 
raw or stewed carrots, passing the pulp through a sieve, 
and then proceeding the same as with pumpkin sauce, 


Cauliflowers may still be sown in cold frames. 

Celery—Remove decaying leaves, and earth up with dry 
soil before danger from frost. Keep dirt from between 
the leaves by holding them together. Celery must be 
kept dry and cool, and protected from frost. 

Cold frames may still be made in time for profitable use. 


Currants and Gooseberries—Plant out last of month, 
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Fruit Trees—Transplant Jast of this month, and take 
time to do it well. 

Grapes—Gather as fast as ripe, remove all defective 
berries from those bunches you wish to keep, and packin 
a dry, cool place, between layers of cotton batting. For 
wine-making see page 277, September Agriculturist. 
Set new roots last of this month. 

Lettuce—Sow in cold frames. Remove late sown to 
cold frames just before severe weather, or protect with 
’ clean litter that will also hold snow. 

Onions—Sow in very rich, light soil, in drills a foot 
apart. Give slight protection of litter. These will start 
very early in Spring. 

Parsneps wanted for Winter use should be dug, topped 
and buried in sand in the cellar. Leave others where 
ihey grew, until Spring. They are improved by freezing. 

Pickles—Pack unripe tomatoes, melons, peppers, etc., 
in salt for pickling. 

Rhubarb—Plant new roots and seed, the last of this 
month. 

Salsify or Vegetable Oyster—Treat exactly as directed 
for parsneps. 

Spinach—Thin out young plants and give a slight pro- 
tection before heavy frosts. 

Strawberry Beds—Make new ones immediately and 
cover before hard freezing. Sprinkle new and old beds 
with wood ashes, and cover lightly with tan bark, forest 
leaves or straw. 

Sweet Potatoes—Pack in very dry sand and keep in a 
warm place. 

Tomatoes—Fruiting may be prolonged by keeping off 
frosts with light protection—such as thin cloths, etc. 

Trenching—Do this now wherever needed. Few are 
the gardens in which it will not pay. Deepening—not 
over-turning—the soil, should be aimed at. 

Turnips—Late varieties may be permitted to remain 
and grow until another month. 

a 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


As Winter approaches, the flowering shrubs and plants 
in bloom become reduced in variety, so that in October 
dahlias, gladioluses, and chrysanthemums occupy nearly 
the entire field of hardy plants ; yet, with proper care and 
taste in selecting varieties, removing all decaying leaves 
and other unsightly objects, and arranging for effect, 
these may be made quite efficient in gratifying the love of 
the beautiful. Attending to these, cleaning up flower bor- 
ders, sowing and transplanting perennials, potting bedded 
plants, setting bulbs, saving seeds of late bloomers, pro- 
tecting or removing tender varieties to flower pits, green- 
house, cellar, or window, planting shrubs, trenching and 
seeding, or turfing lawn, and transplanting ornamental 
trees, constitute the main labors of October, in the flower 
garden and lawn department. 

Bedded Plants—Take up and pot petunias, verbenas, 
fuchsias, geraniums, salvias, ete., for winter blooming. 
Make cuttings, and place in boxes or pots of light sandy 
soil at once. 

Bulbs may be planted at any time from September to 
December, but are better when put in early. Plant in 
any good garden soil, covering from two to four inches. 
(See article on page 272, Sept. Agriculturist.) 

Chrysanthemums are now in the hight of bloom, and 
their rich colors and varied and delicate shadings render 
them very attractive. Keep carefully staked to prevent 
injury by Autumn winds, and promptly remove all decay- 
ing leaves, etc. Mark choice blooms to divide and re-set 
roots in Spring. 

Dahlias and Gladioluses—Treat as directed for Chry- 
santhemums, except to remove to a cellar or other dry 
place where they will be protected from freezing. 

Frames and Pits—Prepare for the early reception of 
plants. (See illustrated article on page 273, Sept. Agri- 
culturist.) 

Perennials—Hollyhocks, wall-flowers, etc., do well 
if sown first of this month. 

Lawn—Trench or subsoil and manure where needed. 
In turfing, beat sods well down, and fill all crevices with 
fine soil or sand. Sow early, and roll immediately after 
sowing, and again just before Winter. Perennial rye- 
grass is esteemed for lawns, but Kentucky blue-grass 
suits us best. 

Pinks, Carnations; ete.—Pot rooted layers and young 
plants for removal to pit or green-house before frost. 

Shrubs—Plant hardy, early-blooming varieties. 

—~ 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Directions of last month apply in the main to this also. 
As the exact time of first severe frosts can not be fore- 
told, and may occur much earlier than usual, there should 





be no delay in securing from injury all tender plants 
which it is desirable to preserve. Guard against sudden 
changes in temperature, keep the houses well ventilated, 
and induce a degree of humidity within, by judicious 
sprinklings or syringings of water. Place the tender 
plants in the safest locations, with reference to uniform 
warmth of temperature. 

Annuals—Sow a few quick-growing sorts to come into 
bloom in mid-winter. 

Insects should be promptly exterminated upon first ap- 


pearance. 
——_e—— 


Apiary in October. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request. 

The bees will add nothing to their stores the present 
season, except in localities where but few are kept, and 
the Golden Rod and Wild Aster abound. The brood is 
mostly matured, and now is the time to decide what to do 
with each stock. Good stocks contain a strong colony, 
and plenty of honey, say 25 lbs. When doubtful as to their 
condition, weigh them. Some judgment is needed to de- 
cide about the number ofbees. If the hive is very full of 
honey, the bees will be crowded to the bottom, and will 
appear to be more numerous than they really are. When 
combs are full of foul brood, the bees are crowded to the 
bottom in the same way. But when the combs ate ordi- 
narily stored, the bees will be near the bottom,’and extend 
through all of them. Such usually winter best. When 
stores of honey are a little short, the bees will be fur- 
ther up among the combs, and a large colony may ap- 
pear quite small. These things should be thought of, 
that no mistakes be made. If deficient stocks are to be 
kept, select first such as have bees and combs enough, 
and supply honey by feeding. When bees are wanting, 
there are generally enough of the condemned ones that 
must be sacrificed, to supply them. 

There may be some old stocks found that are yet queen- 
less, with abundant stores. Introduce a good colony with 
a queen now, if free from worms, and convert it at once 
into a stock for winter. It does not always make the best, 
but it is the best use to which such can be applied. If 
honey from the south. or that from hives containing foul 
brood is fed, it should be cleansed by scalding, adding a 
little water to prevent burning. All the feeding should 
be done quickly, and with especial care to prevent robbing. 

The honey market is most active this month and next. 
Take off all dripping honey from the outside of the boxes 
with a wet cloth; paste heavy paper, or thin muslin over 
the bottom to keep out insects and dust. Pack in large 
boxes, that will hold what can be easily handled. Se- 
cure it from sliding about, and handle with extreme care. 
Full prices can not be obtained for broken combs. 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of 
the American Agriculturist. 
The following articles have been placed on our tables 


since the report for last month: 
FRUITS. 

The largest and finest collection of Apples and Pears by 
any exhibitor has been shown by Wm. §. Carpenter, of Rye, N. 
Y. It consists of over 90 varieties, including the choicest 
and finest ofeach, Fine collections and specimens have been 
contributed by others, as follows: 

Apples.—Gravenstein, Early Strawberry, Garretson’s Early, 
Hawthornden, Melon, Summer Pearmain, Porter, Twenty 
Ounce, Summer Hagloe, Jersey Sweeting, Golden Sweet, 
from Parsons & Co.,: of Flushing, L. I.... Red Astrachan, 
Summer Queen, Carolina Jane, from Dr. Ward, of Newark, 
a Bere Alexander, Nonsuch, from C, P. Russ, of Staten Is- 
land....Gravenstein, from T. Whitbeck, of Yaphank, L. L... 
Suffolk Beauty, Seedling, from Edward L, Brown, of Deer- 
park, L. I....Primate, from A, M. Halsted, of Rye, N. Y...... 
Variety for name, from Theo, Van Perg, of Rahway, N. J.... 
Strawberry, from B. F. Welch, of Bergen, N. J...,Varie- 
ty for name, from Jas. L, Lockwood, of Stamford, Conn.... 
Nortliérn Spy, Baldwin. from Matthew Armstrong, of South 
Bergen, N. J.... Varieties for name, from Jas, Devoe, of Mor- 
risania, N. Y....Alexander the Great, Summer Queen, from 
Geo. Ludington, of Ludingtonville, N. Y....Alexander, (one 
of four grown on tree 2 feet 7inches high) from C. H. Lillien- 
thal, of Yonkers, N. Y....Specimens, from Phillip Frank, 
530 Broome street, N. Y....Porter, Primate, 2 varieties for 
name, and others, from E, Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. 
J....Sweet Bough, Branch of Siberian Crab, from J, R. 
Whiting, of Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y....Bunch of 12 apples, 
from G, M. Usher, of Port Richmond, Staten Island. ...Non- 
pareil, from E. &. V. Wright, of Forest Home, N.J....Sour 
Bough, from J. C. Hart, of Shrub Oak, N. Y....Cherry Crab, 
from Wm. Churchill, of Smithtown, L. I....Two branches 
Crab, from A, J. Hall, N, Y.... Varieties tor name, from A. J. 
Caywood, of Modena, N. Y.... Varieties for name, from Wm. 
Churchill, of Smithtown, L. I.... Variety for name, from Mr. 
Paterson, of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Pears.—Fiemish Beauty, St. Ghislain, Knight’s Seedling, 
Summer Franc Real, Kirtland, Bezi de la Motte, Julienne, 
Beurre Blanc, Frederick of Wurtemberg, Andrews, Para- 
dise d’Automne, Summer Bergamot, Beurre Clairgeau, Bran- 
dywine, Mouille Bouche, Golden Beurre, Stevens’ Genesee, 
Beurre Rance, Howell, Henkel, from. Parsons & Co., Flush- 
ing, L. I....Sterling, Doyenne Boussock, Bartlett, from Dr. 
Ward, Newark, N. J....Belle de Bruxelles, from Theo, Van 
Perg, of Rahway,'N. J....Church, Parlomen, Flemish Beauty, 














and a variety for name, from D. F. Welch, of Bergen, N. J...” 
Beurre d’Amaulis, from Mr. Eakin, of Staten Island. ...Bart- 
lett, Beurre Clairgeau, Seckel, Monsieur Johns, varieties for 
name, from Mr. Paterson, of Perth Amboy, N. J....Bartlett, 
Flemish Beauty, Urbaniste, Andrews, Belle Lucrative, Law- 
rence, Seckel, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Glout Morceau, Vi- 
car of Winkfield, Maria Louise, from Matthew Armstrong, of 
South Bergen, N. J..5 Bartletts (magnificent, weighing 2 Ibs, 
40zs.), from R. Leavitt, of Flushing, L.I.... Variety for name, 
from J, L. Worth, of Ravenswood, L, I....Beurre d’Amaulis, 
from C, Rogers, Enfield, N. J.... Variety for name, from R. 
J. Dodge, Montclair, N, J....Dearborn Seedling, Bartlett, 
from L, C. Heath, of Scotch Plains, N. J.... Variety for name, 
from J. Holt, of Haverstraw, N. Y....Beurre d’Amaulis, 
(branch bearing 64 jine pears—imported dwarf grafted on 
standard), Louise Bonne de Jersey, Stevens’ Genesee, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Church, Belle Lucrative, Bartlett, Water Mel- 
on, Seckel, Huntington, Bleeker’s Meadow, Pig Pen, Duchess 
d’Angouleme, Vicar of Winkfleld, Beurre Bosc, a variety for 
name, from A, M, Halsted, of Rye, N. Y..Doyenne Boussock, 
Sans Pau, variety for name, from I, A. Brush, Long Island... 
Washington, from A. 8, Fuller, of Brooklyn, L. I....Varie- 
ties for name, from R. Lewis, of Brooklyn, L, I....Beurre 
Clairgeau, Louise Bonne de Jersey, from Mrs. C. M. Kirtland, 
N. J.... Dearborn Seedling, Flemish Beauty, Tyson, Bartlett, 
from Wm. Chorlton, of Staten Island... .Seedling, from E, B. 
Clarke, of New Haven, Conn.... Variety for name, from Mr. 
Livingston...,Beurre d’Alfaulis, Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, 
variety for name, from Jos. L. Noble, of Brooklyn, L. I.... 
Variety for name, from 8, B. Conover, New-York. ...Stevens’ 
Genesee, Bartlett, Belle Lucrative, New Frederick of Wur- 
temberg, Andrews, Beurre d’Anjou, varieties for name, from 
L. Mason, of Orange, N. J.... Ananas d’Ete, Flemish Beauty, 
Bartlett, from Mr. Child. New Market, N. J....Bartlett, Flem- 
ish Beauty, Doyenne Boussock, Beurre Clairgeau, Surpasse 
Maria, Belle de Bruxelles, Beurre Fougiere, variety for name, 
from J. K. Gibson, Keyport, N. J....Specimens, from Thos, 
B. Stimson.... Varieties for name, from M, M. Hurd, of Brook- 
lyn, L. I.... Bartlett, Seckel, variety for name, from Jaques 
Van Brunt, of New Utrecht, L, I....Seckel, from Ed. Hum- 
bert, Brooklyn, L. I....Doyenne Boussock, variety for name, 
from T, B, Stillman, of Plainfield, N.J....Beurre de Mont- 
geron, New Frederick of Wurtemberg, Flemish. Beauty, 
from C. Reeve, of Southold, L. I....Virgalieu, variety for 
name, from Lawrence Quick, of Nyack, N. Y....Beurre 4d’ 
Amaulis, from Daniel Coe, New Paltz Landing, N. Y....Va- 
riety for name, from J. Hague, of Bloomfield, N, J....Bart- 
lett, variety for name, from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, 
N. J....Beurre d’Amaulis, from H. C. Ward, of Newark, N. 
J....Bartlett, Seckel, from B.T. Sealey, of South Yonkers, 
N. Y.... Variety for name, from C. B, Reed, of Star, 
N. J....Bartlett, from J. R. Whiting, of Spuyten Duyvil, N. 
Y....Doyenne Boussock (very fine), from J. R. Rapelye, of 
Astoria, L, I....Bartlett, from J, M. Stuart, of Sing Sing, N. 
Y.,..New Frederick of Wurtemberg, Doyenne Boussock, 
Flemish Beauty, Bartlett, Beurre d’Amau varieties for 
name, from John C. Kayser, of Fordham, N. Y....Branch of 
pears for name, from H. L, Terry, of Brooklyn, L, I....Bart- 
lett, and others, from Thos, Andrews, of West End, N. J..... 
Variety for name, from J. P. Swain, of Bronxville, N. Y.... 
Varieties for name, from Rey. J. Weaver, of Fordham, N. Y. 
Varieties for name, from D. B. Moses, of Sing Sing, N. Y..... 
Hagaman, variety for name, from P. L. Bogert, Brooklyn, L. I. 
.... Variety for name, from C, A. Whitney....Beurre d’Amau- 
lis, from J. H. Baptist, of Hudson City, N. J....Bartlett, from 
Mr. Ayres, of Astoria, L. I 

Grapes.—De Candolle, Delaware, from Parsons & Co., of 
Flushing, L.I....Black Hamburg, Wilmot'’s Hamburg, Bow- 
ker (white), from Matthew Armstrong, of South Bergen, N. 
J....Wild Grapes (large), from George O. Street, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y....Hartford Prolific, from Mr. Child, of New- 
market, N, J....Variety for name, from Geo. W. Prince, of 
Brooklyn, L. I....Delaware, Diana, (open air, a little earlier 
than Delaware) from F, Heyer, of Melrose, N. Y....Black 
Hamburg, Sweet Water, from C. Mandowirth, of Fishkill, N.Y. 

Plums,—Green and Yellow Gage, ten varieties for name, 
from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, N. J.... Variety for 
name, from J. M. Stuart, of Sing Sing, N. Y....Flushing Gage, 
Coe's Golden Drop, Black Plum, from L, Mason, of Orange, 
N. J....Gage, from Jos. Quick, of Brooklyn, L, I...,.Nine va- 
rieties of Seedlings, from Thos, Youngs, of Oyster yh @ 
....-Bolmar’s Washington, variety for name, from J. H. Dem- 
arest, of Washington Heights, N. Y....Bolmar's Washington, 
from Samuel Cooper, of Tompkinsville, Staten Island..Gage, 
from E. 8. Lamoreaux, Basking Ridge, N.J....Branch Green 
Gage (11 fine plums on 8 inches, grown on city lot), from J. 
Clarence Sidell, of Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, L, I....Four 
branches (amazingly full—jine fruit), from Dr. 8, L. Chase, 
of Lockport, Niagara Co.,N. Y....Variety for name (very 
fipe), from Mrs. Lathrop, Saugerties, N. Y. : 

Peaches.—Seedling for name (named Hinchman’s Seed! 
weight 7 ozs. from tree 12 or 14 yrs, old, grown in Brooklyn, 
L. L, from J. J. Hinchman, 26 Vesey-st., New York... Twin 
peach, from Sulphin Lyon, of Washington Market, New York, 
....Carnation Peach, from Wm, 8, Carpenter, of Rye, N. Y. 
Seedlings, from slenry Smith, St. James, L, I, 


OruER Frvuits.—WNectarines,—Red Roman (very fine) from 


.Frederick Seitz, of Easton, Penn....Specimens (fine—grown 


in this city), from David Thompson, of New York.... Prune 
from Capt. Reimer, of Orange, N. J.... .—Jenny 
Lind (second crop), from A. 8. Faller, of Brooklyn, L, I..... 
Blackberries .—French (Lancinatus, or cut-leaved—fne), from 
John Cole, of Tompkinsville, Staten Island....Zomatoes.— 
Red Smooth, Red and Yellow Plum, Currant, Fejee Island, 
Italian, Tree, and new variety (halfyellow and half red) from 
W. F. Heins, of Woodstock, N. Y...-Cuban, Fejee; Tree, and 
a new variety, (half yellow and half red) from Geo, M, Ush- 
er, of Port Richmond, Staten Island. .,.Specimens (large and 
fine), from W. H. Storrs, of Hudson City, N. J....Mammoth, 
from John Cole, of Tompkinsville, Staten Island....Mam- 
moth, from J. Wilson, New Durham, N, J.... from 

J. H. Demarest, of Washington Heights, N. Y....Trinity, 

from Walter Johns, of Brooklyn, L I.,..Italian,and bunch 

weighing 12 pounds, from Mr. Fitzgerald, gardener to Gen. 

Henry Storms....Tree (in pot), from Frederick Seitz, of 
Easton, Penn....Specimens (singular growth), from Archi.’ 
bald Alexander Stevenson, of Altonwood, Westchester Co,, 
N. Y.... West Tudia, from L. A. Berte, of Tremont, N. ¥,.., 
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Large ipdctmens, 8 from John Da sant, Washington Heights, 
N. Y....Yellow, Branch of Perfected, (very prolific and fine) 
from As C. Chamberlain, of Novelty Gardens, Brooklyn, L. 
I....Large specimens, from B, F. Carpenter, of oo 
N. ¥.. .Mammoth, from A. Peyrot, of Tremont, N. Y.. 
Italian, from A. M. Agens, of Orange, N. J. 

VEGETABLES. 

Three Garnet Chili Potatoes from single eye, (product of 
12 potatoes weighed 58 ibs. with slight manuring) from J. 
Wilson, of New!Durham, N. J....Japan and Chinese Beans, 
Hindostan Wheat, Chinese Egg Plant, Zea Caragua, or 
South American Corn (great growth), from Wm. F. Heins, 
of Woodsteck, N. Y....Hops, Fancy Gourds, from Mr. Mes- 
serve, of Bergen Hill, N. J....Java Cotfee, from B. McFar- 
land, of Holbrook, L. I....Blood Beet (very large) from 
Benj. F. Seaver, of Orange, N. J....Chinese Egg Plant (in 
pot) from Frederick Seitz, of Easton, Penn....Corn, (curious 
growth) from Jas. Salter, Delmonico Castle, Brooklyn, L. 
I....La Guayra (raw) Coffee, from Mr. Willett, of Caraccas, 
Venezuela, South America...... Vegetable Marrow Squash, 
Fancy Gourds, Oak Apple, from Charles Mandewirth, of 
Fighkill, N. Y....Capsicums and Okra, from G. M. Usher, 
of Port Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y....... Contraband 
Corn, from J. A. Brewer, of Westfield, N. J...... Red 
Pepper (grown like Tomato) from J. A. Warman, of 
Westfield, N. J....Italian Chestnatfrom Wm. Churchill, of 
Smithtown, L. I....Union Cucamber, from A. W. M. Hume, 
of Manhattanville, N. Y....Mammoth Twin Nutmeg Musk- 
melon (two grown together—perfect Union), Spanish Melon, 
Crooked Neck Squash, from Jas. Van Riper, of Lodi, N. Y. 

.-Turban Squash, from Fritz Meyer, of 589 Third Avenue, 
New York....Fancy Balloon Gourds, from Thos. F. Stew- 
art, of Flushing, L. I. 

FLOWERS. 

Fine Double Balsams, Beautiful Pansies and Asters, and a 
splendid Double Zinnia, from Rev. J. Weaver, Fordham, 
N. Y....Bloom of Cotton Plant, from F. Heyer, of Melrose, 
N. Y....Dahlias, Lilies, Double Zinnias, Roses, Gladioluses, 
Cut-flowers (very fine), from C. 8. Pell, of N. Y. Orphan 
Asylum....Asters, Dahlias, Lilies, Gladioluses, Zinnias, etc., 
from O. Judd, of Flushing, L.1....Double and single Sun- 
flowers (extraordinary), from Henry C. Eno, of East Brook- 
lyn, L. I....Sanflower 13} inches in diameter, from Thos, F. 
Stewart, of Flushing, L. I.. _ Alnifolia, (wild flower) 
from John Jones, Hoboken, N. ..Wright’s Datura, from 
T. W. Martin, of + ceed L. I....Dahlias, from Mrs. 
Crowell, of Thompson, L. I...-Dahliaa, from Wm. E. Mes- 
serve, of Bergen, N. J....Asters, from H.C, Ward, of Newark, 
N. J....Amaranthus tricolor, Euphorbia variecgata, Obelisca- 
ria Palcherima, from an Amateur. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Branch of Tree with Oyster-shells attached (curious), from 
Wm. Btickler, of Newport News, Va....Case of Honey (Quin- 
by’s Hive), from H. W. Crittenden, Bronxville, N. Y.. -Live 
Glow Worm....Baleam Apple, from John Muerdten, of N & A 
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Fruit Growers’ Meetings. 


Large and interesting meetings of Fruit Growers are 
now held at the office of the American Agriculturist, at 
2 o’clock P. M.,on Thursday of each week. Merchants 
doing business in the city, who have country residences, 
fruit growers from the neighboring localities, and even 
from distant points, farmers and others, run together for 
an hour or two, to test and discuss specimens of fruit, 
give names to unnamed fruits sent, talk over best kinds, 
and modes of growing—a pleasant and instructive meet- 
ing is the result. Our Tables are constantly loaded with 
from 250 to 300 plates of different fruits in their season. 
Flowers, vegetables, all sorts of soil products, and imple- 
ments which are interesting or instructive, are invited on 
Exhibition at all times, and the public are invited to drop 
in on any day and at any hour whenever convenient. We 
have not room to report the duings at the Weekly Meet- 
ings, though some interesting points are brought out 
which it will be useful to publish hereafter. Separate 
items will be found in ‘‘ Our Basket,” and elsewhere, from 
time to time, as circumstances shall seem to require. 


Se 


Save Fruit for the Soldiers. 


An intelligent gentleman of this city, who knows by ex- 
perience something of camp life, says, tell all the readers 
of the American Agriculturist that nothing is more ac- 
ceptable to soldiers while confined to their army rations, 
than dried apples, and other fruits, which are easily car- 
ried in compressed bulk, and can be soaked and stewed 
with only the camp conveniences. There is an abun- 
dance of fruit, and, in addition to lint, bandages, socks, 
etc., let every community prepare a lot of well peeled 
and well dried apples, peaches, etc., to forward as op- 
portunity offers, to some favorite regiment or com- 
pany, or toa central depot which we hope to have es- 
tablished in this city for this special purpose. Get the 
fruit ready, and a way will be opened for its use where it 
will be most acceptable. If no other way opens send it 
to the Agriculturist office, and we will forward it to any 
point desired.——After writing thus much, the gentleman 
referred to, added: “ Yes, tell them to send the dried 
fruit here, if they have no other way to forward it, and my 
workmen and workwomen will repack it, my carts will 
do all the moving in the city, and I will bear all expenses 
of getting it from here to the soldiers’ camps.” He re- 
quested us to withhold hisname. (The first letters are 
C, H. L.) Let these donations be plentiful. 














American heainiiibnassibibie Raliniitin, 


The Ninth Biennial Meeting closes at Boston, just as 
we go to press, and we have only room to say that the 
gathering of fruit-lovers was large, the discussions inter- 
esting, and the show of fruit, especially of pears, the 
largest ever brought together in the country. “This was 
to be expected from the present great fruit year. Among 
the individual collections were: some 300 varieties by 
Pres’t. M. P. Wilder; nearly 300 by W. Read, of New- 
Jersey ; 250 by Ellwanger & Barry, who also exhibited 
250 kinds of apples, and 75 varieties of plums; 250 varie- 
ties of apples by T. T. Lyon of Mich., many of them 
very large and of superior excellence. Other large col- 
lections were shown by Hovey & Co., Hooker & Co., of 
Rochester, and Wm. S, Carpenter, of N. Y*—Hon. M. P. 
Wilder, was re-elected President, and Jas. Vick, Sec. 
An address by the President, and remarks by Col. B. P. 
Johnson, giving an account of his visit to the London Ex- 
hibition, were listened to with interest. 
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Agricultural Exhibitions, Oct., 1862. 





A large, number of Fairs are in progress, as we go to 
press, and apparently with a fair degree of success, not- 
withstanding the war excitement. Belowis a list of 
Fairs to be held in October, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain the particulars. 

STATE FAIRS. 
Date. 





















Name. Where held. 
IE och os cksnsseukenetbey Peoria. ...... — 29—Oct. 4 
ee Toe Rochester... ** 30 a 
TOWRA. 00020000 c00c00000 --Dubuque.. - -_ 3 
Pennsyivania. ap eebaceb en ..Norristown.. ** 30 °° 3 
Indiana .......-.ceee0. ..-Indianapolis. ** 30 °* 3 
Oregon...... . . ee ae: =? oe 
New-Jersey........+..- Newton..... 30 3 
GRUROTINR....00cs0s.0cs © oon Sacramento. -- 30 °: 4 
Connecticut........ bh daeunt Hartford......... Oct. 7—10 
+ee 
COUNTY FAIRS. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

Rockingham............ Exeter (postponed.) 

| eae Lae -eeeee Oct. 1— 2 
OD cisc sceeunsade NNR fi \suleasbnissibe 1— 2 
WRN bsner Sous wecunaee SOD 50 sh noes see 2— 3 

MAINE. 
West Washington...... Jonesboro’...........Oct. 1— 2 
PEMD: chaneenbesosaswes Di cchescxhesas Re —3 
Tle IOrd.... 2.20006. es ul 7—9 
Androscoggin ........-- RO WINOD 5.650.202... 7— 9 
Sagadahoc..... . ...... Topsham........+... 7—9 
North Franklin..... ... | Prrererrrer 8— 9 
North Somerset .. CO eee * 8-9 
Kennebec. ..... ..Readfield.. 8— 9 
North Waldo........... Unity Villag 15—16 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Berkshire.. .........000- Pittsfield......... «e+. Oct. 1— 
Plyfouth..............Bridgewater......... °° 2— 
Worcester South.... .. Sturbridge ......... a 
Hampshire............ Northampton........ 2— 
Hampden ...........-..Springfield........... 7— 
SE Sehssnbeus baa’ TE ois dns avons i— 
Housatonic.........++++ Great Barrington. . 7— 
Hampshire.............4 Amherst 9— 
Sea Barnstable 14— 
Hampden East......... Palmer..... os 14— 
Worcester Southeast... Milford.............. 14— 
Martha’s Vineyard..... West Tisbury....... 21— 
CONNECTICUT. 
tal ee EEE Brooklyn..... ns oe 2 
eT eer Middletown.......... 1— 3 
VERMONT. 

Caledonia....... ++eee..St. Johnsbury.. a oe 1 
DO Sine svsndcccbent Middlebury. ........ Oct. 1—2 
NEW-YORK. 
Washington............ Salem........ +... Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Greene......... 925t.200cD so ns0200 ae ae ee 
OFANPE., ......220 200000 cove GOSNOM,. 2.000 scsc00 Oct. 7—10 
Fultom........c0ss00 .--.Gloversville......... - 8—9 
Tr _ eye 8— 9 
Dryden ........ anea cash en , JERSE 9—10 
Schoharie...........+.. Schoharie........... 15—17 

AIDENY, ...000000ceccecee Albany, (postponed.) 
RR Mexico, (postponed.) 
Renssallaer..... y+: > (postponed.) 
Thompkins............+ -Ithaka (postsponed.) 
TOWN FAIRS. 
Harpursville ........... Harpursville........ rar 1— 2 
Brookfield. ........+-.++ North Brookfield. . 8— 9 
WBN, 0000000002 000000 i. a ** 9—10 
Columbus..... ........Columbus........... 13—15 
Dundee Union.......... EN aSectrasccey 15—17 
NEW-JERSEY. 
Burlington............. Mount Holly.....Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Hunterdon...........-- —-—, (postponed.) 
WMROOR cy) Sn etewl anes Belvidere. ....-...... Oct. 7-10 
INDIANA. 
i Me ee CL aaa Oct. 7-9 
POOF SS uhs 58s. alee New-Harmony...... 7 7-9 
Fulton....... Sse vole oosMOChOStOr.... 0.0008: ** 10—11 






























"PEN NSYLVANIA. 
EE ee Allentown.,..... Sept. 30—Oct. 3 
Lawrence........ --. o.New Castle. ........ Oct. 1— 3 
set ae sos & Coseeneces Middlebury.......... ** 1—3 
Indiana ...... occ cosees AMMAN Rs. 00505 stews 1— 3 
help Sie PETE ce Honesville . 7—9 
Crawford ...... oesteuae Meadville....... ... 7—10 
EUEOINC...20.5 020. c00008 Wyoming.. 15—17 
Columbia. . -Bloomsburg. 15—-18 
Huntington.............———, (postponed.) 
Union....... gie*sieesseck Lewisburg, (postponed.) 

MICHIGAN, 
BOMOOR. 6605s sccccss secs. ae ceccees ee 30—Oct. 2 
OD n5s5caswae ccd BT eee - Oct. I— 2 
Macomb...... vee seeuan Romeo.. 1— 3 
Genesee......... 1— 3 
Calhoun... 1--- 3 
Lapeer...... 1— 3 
Shiawassee 2—3 
MINED. .32505% vacawew ‘Hillsdale .. pibakutesd Q2—4 
ee eer Adria o<oscsbededl. 2— 4 
2. rrr Cassopolis .......... 8—10 
ee ae A ee re 8—10 
DOMME 55s cn sesssc0ee8 PORWR 605s isicse sve a 8—10 
OHIO, 
Ashtabula..............Ashtabula...... - Sept. 30—Oct. 2 
Ashland ...... be paneee JT eee 30 
go eae éiae. °° 2 
-... Sidney . i ee 
.. Urbana... ie ME 
oo ccccehYTIR <060e, 0000 Se ae 
BANUMNE sks os0vceateeee Ravenna....... o °° 9 > 
cs a OE Ee Cambridge .......... Oct. 1— 2 
RRMNUD Suis 455.00 6Ss cn eeeee Kenton...... Feeetsee - J—3 
SSNNON scsnseskcwasuce LO er ° 1— 3 
EMWPENED...- = osaceses ON re 1— 3 
Seneca....... sewawknghs J A een ° 1-- 3 
Stark ........ccccccce -. Alliance...... ScBeece 1— 3 
cg ES, Oe eee 1— 3 
OS are -. Oak Grove i— 3 
PERN 6as Sopsesmennce - Wooster 1— 3 
PNTOW os ic cescacwa scat Mount Gilead. 1— 3 
Tuscarawas Valley.. .Masillon 1— 4 
Logan ... --Bellefontaine........ 7—9 
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Containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space elsewhere. 


THE READER’S ATTENTION, is 
invited to the business notices in this paper. Sundry 
General Premiums are offered on pages 313-14, and 320, 
which are worth looking after. The offer of the remain- 
ing numbers of this year free will be a special stimulus to 
new subscribers, and assist in making up premium clubs. 

WAR MAPS,—All who wish a large, com- 
plete map of Virginia and the adjacent parts of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, the present seat of the war in 
the East, will do well to avail themselves of the offers on 
page 320. Every person sending one or more new sub- 
scriptions, with his own, can have a map for each. The 
Agriculturist for November 1861 contained very complete 
maps of Kentucky, and Missouri, and .a considerable 
portion of Tennessee. That number most of our readers 
have now. Those who have not can receive a post-paid 
copy for 10 cents. The map of the Southern States 
offered on page 320 will be very useful. The map of the 
United States is also a really fine one. 





Those who have reported the 
Crops through the Summer, at no little trouble, and 
often at some considerable expense, deserve the highest 
thanks of allour readers, and of the country ; they have 
ours most assuredly. These reports give more reliable in- 
formation in regard to the crops of the country, than 
was ever before gathered at this early date in the season. 
—One Request more. In the reports for Sept. 10, we fear 
some did not note the change in the headings of columns 
D—G—M-—0O, where the number of bushels per acre 
was asked for. We shall be glad to hear at once on this 
topic. It will be interesting to know what is the average 
number of bushels per acre in different parts of the coun- 
try. The duplicate blanks on hand might be filled up 
under these columns, where any mistake was made. 





The Pumpkin and Gourd Exhibi- 
tion, comes off next month. (See announcement else- 
where.) All who have large, extraordinary, or otherwise 
interesting specimens of Pumpkins, Squashes, Gourds, 
etc., are invited to exhibit them ; but please give us early 
notice of what is coming, that we may provide room. Of 
course no one will leave us to pay expenses for the car- 
riage of specimens—as the exhibition is free to all. A 
competent disinterested committee will award the premit- 
ums, and decide all questions of prizes according to the 
terms of the offer. 





When to Sow Spring Wheat.—A 
Farmer in Iowa, says in connection with his crop reports 
that his experience tells him that if the importance of 
early sowing of Spring wheat could be impressed upon 
the public generally, the increase in the crop would be 
worth millions of dollars. The. very next report we take 
up is from N. Y. State, and on the same point says: 
** Early sown Spring wheat will hardly pay for harvesting, 
while late sown has mostly escaped, and is much better— 
some going over 26 bushels per acre.” 





Caution—Wheat.—Several subscribers at 
the West inform us that the “Mammoth Wheat,” and the 
* Hallett’s” Pedigree Wheat,” distributed from the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist office, is being extensively advertised 
for sale at high prices. We hardly see how this can be, 
as we only sent out small parcels to individuals, and 
Mr. Hallett informed us the present year that he had not 
had orders from America to any amount. There may be a 
little for sale, by responsible parties, but it will be well 
to look out for speculators. One of the parties advertis- 
ing is not on our books, and could not have had the 
seed from our office. 

Free Homesteads in Iowa.—We learn 
from Iowa papers ,that there are about 40,000 acres of 
Government lands in Humboldt County, 50,000 acres in 
the vicinity of Fort Dodge, and 4,000,000 acres near Sioux 
City, ‘‘as choice as any in the State.” Those near Fort 
Dodge are “railroad” lands, being adjacent to the Du- 
buque and Sioux City railroad. All Government lands 
are open for free settlers under the Homestead Act. 





What of the Steam Plow ?—On the 
26th of June, the owners of the several steam-plows in 
England, brought out their implements in full force at 
Farningham, 24 miles southeast of London, and devoted 
three days to extended field trials under the auspices of 





the Royal Agricultural Society, then holding its great 
Show at Battersea Park, London. We spent some time 
at Farningham, carefully watching the operations of the 
different plows, with reference to the feasibility of their 
introduction into this country. The conclusion we came 
to was, that while these plows are adapted to some of the 
heavier lands of England, where human labor is cheap, 
but horse labor dear, they have too much rigging, and re- 
quire too many attendants to allow of their general intro- 
duction into the Eastern and Middle States. A skillful 
man, with $6000 to $12000 capital, would most probably find 
it profitable to procure one or two of them, and make a 
business of plowing for others on the Western prairies. 
Some gentlemen of our acquaintance are sanguine that 
there is in this country a new steam plow, nearly finished, 
which will prove a complete success. It is to be thor- 
oughly tested before being brought before the public. 





Screw Stump-Blaster.—Not recollecting 
any other, we use this name for a simple but ingenious 
implement we saw in Dr. Rau’s collection at Hohenheim 
Agr. College, Germany. In removing large stumps, and 
splitting tough, knotty logs, it would be more frequent- 
ly desirable to use gunpowder, but for the difficulty of 
putting a firm tamping over the powder, and the trouble of 
using fuse or a priming rod. The apparatus referred to is 
simply an iron screw, with a deep thread, and a small 
hole Jengthwise through its center. The auger hole be- 
ing bored in the wood, the powder is placed in the bot- 
tom and the screw, which is larger than the hole, is worked 
down upon it by means of a loose lever in its outer end. 
The center aperture is then filled with priming powder for 
firing. The thread holds even stronger than stone or 
brick tamping, and the same screw may be used for any 
number of logs or stumps. Any blacksmith might get up 
such a screw. There was one either at the International 
Exhibition, or at the Battersea Park Show, in London, but 
we believe this implement is not patented in this country. 


Drains Stopped by Roots.—A Shaker 
Friend has left for exhibition at the office of the American 
Agriculturist, a remarkable specimen of root growth 
which caused no little damage. It is a portion of the 
roots of a maple tree, which stood in a meadow, near a 
stone drain. It isa compact mass of roots about two 
feet long and a foot wide, which had matted them- 
selves about the stones of the drain and effectually pre- 
vented the passage of water, thus causing an overflow 
and greatly injuring several acres of grass. This occur- 
rence suggests the necessity of removing trees from the 
line of drains, or in some way preventing their roots from 
thus causing obstruction. An important statement often 
insisted upon in these columns is also corroborated ; viz., 
that, other conditions being favorable, an open porous soil 
is most conducive to growth. The roots speedily found 
their way among the interstices of the drains, and fatten- 
ing upon the deposit fromthe water, developed into sur- 
prising growth. A tree with plenty of such fibrous roots, 
would have a corresponding vigor of trunk and branch. 





Sale of Devons:—On September 10th, R. 
Lindsley Esq., of Meriden, Conn., held an auction sale of 
pure Devon cattle. E. H. Hyde, of Stafford, Conn., 
bought ‘“ Majestic” (imported), ‘Nelly Bly,” ‘ Nelly 
Bly 2d,” and “Fancy 5th” (two years old); also year- 
ling bull “Prince John 2nd.” Hon. John Wentworth, 
of Chicago, bought “Fairy 2d” and calf, also two bull 
calves, one out of “Nelly Bly 2d,” the other out of 
‘Empress Eugene 2d.” Levi Yale, of Meriden, Conn., 
purchased “ Nelly Bly 5th.” Mr. Buffum, of Newport, 
R. L., purchased a bull calf out of “Chance.” Mr. L., 
intended to sell all his Devon stock, but so few buyers 
were present, further sales were postponed one month. 





Curculios in Apples.—At a recent meet- 
ing of fruit growers, held at the American Agriculturist 
Rooms, Dr. Trimble, of Newark, N. J., exhibited curcu- 
lios obtained by putting wormy apples which fell in June, 
into barrels of earth, and covering with millinet. The 
curculios hatched out in great numbers, and were retain- 
ed by the covering. We have at our office a bottle of 
them alive and active; we feed them with pieces of 
pears which they appear to enjoy. This proves con- 
clusively that when plums are scarce, as they were where 


these apples grew, the curculio will take to other fruit. | 


Dr. T., who has made this insect a study for years, says 
they do not spend the winterin the ground, but in the 
rough bark of trees, or other hiding places. 





Scalding Peaches to Pecl Them.— 
W. Hunt, N. Y. City, informs the Agriculturist, that he 
has tried scalding peaches the same as tomatoes, to loosen 
the skin, and finds it an admirable plan for peaches that 
are fully ripe. Put them in a pan, pour boiling water 
over, and let them stand a minute, but not long enough 
to cook beyond skin deep. The skins will then cleave 
off readily without waste, as we have proved by trial. 





Distance Apart of Apple Trees.— 
“Inquirer.” You will find a discussion of this subject, in 
the Nursery Catalogue of Messrs. Stephen Hoyt & Sons, 
of New Canaan, Conn., which is furnished free to all ap- 
plicants, we suppose. They advise 18 feet apart when the 
orchard is the chief thing ; and 36 to 40 feet, if crops be the 
principal object, and fruit a secondary one. Their rea- 
sons for this advice are plausible. 





Standards and Dwarfs—The Dif 
ference.—D. Millikin, Butler Co., 0. §S rd trees 
are those which have undergone no change of species. 
They may be grafted or budded at pléasure, but retain 
the name of standard, though frequently dwarfed a little 
in habit. Proper dwarfs are those in which the species is 
changed by grafting or budding one sort upon a weaker 
or smaller growing stock of another species, as for exam- 
ple, the pear upon quince, apple upon paradise stock, 
ete. If you bud or graft the shag-bark walnut (called 
hickory nut,) upon the pig nut hickory, you neither make 
it a dwarf nor bring it early into bearing, as one variety is 
about as robust as the other. 


Trimming Tomatoes.—aA. A. Horton, of 
Fon du Lac Co., Wis., writes to the Agriculturist that, 
‘trimming tomatoes not only improves their quality but 
hastens their maturity several days.” This depends upon 
the amount of cutting in. Without a fair supply of leaves 
no plant can mature its fruit well. The outer branches 
of tomatues, and of vines generally, on which the green 
fruit can not mature before frost, may well be clipped off. 


Striking Grape Cuttings.—F. W., of 
Hammonton, N. J., set 140 grape cuttings last season and 
lost but 6 of them. He followed the directions of a Ger- 
man gardener, pruning the vinesin Winter, and on the 10th 
of March he put the cuttings in a pail of mud and 
water for a week. They were then get in prepared trenches 
and started vigorously upon the approach of warm weath- 
er. The cuttings were put one half teir length in the 
mud, and only a single eye was left above the surface. 

Grapes from Seed.—N. 8. Thornton, 
Randolph Co., Ind. Grapes from seed vary quite as 
much as apples. It is seldom that more than one out of 
a hundred seedlings is worth raising. The business is 
therefore best left to amateurs and professional growers, 
buying of them roots of such kinds as are wanted. A good 
kind obtained, can be increased by cuttings and layers. 

The Camellia as a House Plant.— 
“Sophy.” Your ill luck is not the first; the buds are 
very apt to wither and drop. To help you, here is a lit- 
tle advice. First, see to it that your soil is made up of 
turfy, spongy, fibrous soil from the woods. Have the 
pots well drained. Keep the plants in a cool room at 
first, say from 40° to 50°. When the buds are well devel- 
oped, keep the soil wet ; the saucers should never become 
entirely dry. When the buds begin to expand, bring the 
pots into the parlor or living-room, and give more heat. 
Sprinkle the foliage and keep the ground moist. In Feb- 
ruary and March, you may expect a fine show of blooms. 
Diminish the water as soon as the flowers begin to fade. 


Removing Strawberry Leaves.— 
“O. W.” The old spotted leaves seen on strawberry 
plants after the fruiting season, are those which have per- 
formed their office and will ere long decay. There is no 
need of removing them, as they will soon fall off of them- 
selves, and they are useful as a mulch; the more of 
them on the ground the better. 


Exterminating White Daisy.— W. 
N. P., of Hyde Park, Vt., asks what to do with this pest 
‘after it has got a start,” and if the seeds can be killed in 
manure. It should not be allowed to.“ get a start” any- 
where, as many farmers in western New-York, can re- 
gretfully testify. Constant cutting or pulling before a 
single plant blooms, in field, fence corner, or road, will in 
time worry it out, and this should be done—always done 
with this and other pests. Thorough composting and fer- 
menting of manure will destroy the vitality of all seeds, 


Book on Carpentry.—C. L. L.,” Clay 
Co., Ind. We know of no popular book on carpenter 
work adapted to general use. There are some expensive 
books on Architecture, suitable for professional master- 
builders, or those following the business. Native tact, 
and practice with common tools, will suffice for all ordi- 
nary operations ; beyond these, as in the erection of build- 
ings, it is cheaper to employ an experienced mechanic. 

















Stove Cement.—A very good cement for 
stopping cracks in stoves or pipes is said to be made by 
mixing iron filings, white lead, and linseed oil together, 
to the consistence of putty, Apply to the joint or crack, 
and leave fora day or two before heating up the stove, 
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Cotton in Illinois.—According to estimates 
by sundry newspapers in Southern Illinois, the produce 
of cotton in the Southern counties will not fall below, but 
probably exceed 25,000 bales, or over 10,000,000 lbs. They 
further state that much more would have been planted 
could good seed have been obtained in season. These 
guess-work estimates may be far above or below the 
truth, but we doubt not there is enough growing to test 
the practicability of cotton culture north of the Ohio riv- 
er. We solicit information from the readers of the Amer- 
ican Agricitter’ ‘in that region. 





Cotton-Growing Next Year.—James 
Coulter, Sen., Randolph Co., Ill., writes that he intends 
to plant seventy five acres in cotton next Spring. He is 
confident that it can be grown in that latitude successfully. 





Tobacco in Wisconsin.—H. W. A.,” 
Milwaukee, Wis. We have seen a good growth of tobac- 
co in southern Wisconsin. It will do well where Dent 
corn will. There are no bookson Tobacco Culture in 
the Northern States. 





“Holding the Reins.”’—“O. L.G.,” 2 
young reader of the American Agriculturist, at Buffalo, 
writes that while he was pleased with our illustrated ar- 
ticle in May, on “ Holding the Reins,” he yet thinks he 
has a method superior to that. He writes as follows: 
“AsIam no draughtsman, I will illustrate* my ideas in 
this way: Take a pair of shears and open them wide, then 
grasp them with your hand around the crossed blades, 
and you will see my way of holding the reins. You have 
the reins crossed in the palm of the hand, and the fingers 
closed over them. Thus you have them held firmly, and 
you get a purchase which you can not have in most of the 
ways mentioned in that paper.” His method is not alto- 
gether new, but we publish it to encourage him and others 
to think and practise on the various subjects presented. 





Best Eyes in Potatoes.—J. B. W. writes 
that the eye nearest the stem of potatoes sends up a sick- 
ly shoot, and is unreliable. He has made extensive ex- 
periments this season. The center eye on the seed end 
grew the quickest, and produced the earliest potatoes. 





The Fork Better than the Spade. 
— Rustic.” Not always. You could not make mortar 
with a forked spade. So in ditching, moving gravel, or 
sand, and in doing such like work, the time-honored 
spade and shovel will hold their old place. Yet, for some 
garden operations, the fork is preferable. In breaking up 
the soil of a garden in Spring, when the ground is a lit- 
tle over-moist, the fork will disintegrate it, when the spade 
would only make it a hard, compact mass. Soin work- 
ing among the roots of choice trees and bushes, the fork 
will do less injury to the tender roots, and at the same 
time be equally serviceable in loosening the soil. 





Cook’s Evaporator.—In our report of 
the Michigan State Sorgho Convention, we spoke of the 
first premium having been given to ‘ Cory’s Evaporator.’ 
It should have read “‘Cook’s Evaporator with Cory’s Im- 
provement.” The mistake occurred in the official report 
of the meeting. The improvement consists of a high 
ledge across the pan, with a gate for the more ready con- 
trol of the stream when used without rockers upon a 
brick arch. Messrs. Blymyers, Bates & Day furnish 
their stationary pans with high ledges and gates, without 
extra charge. We learn further that all Mr. Cory’s Evap- 
orators are manufactured by them. 





Clearing Ground of Hazel.—tT. J. F. 
Healey, Whiteside Co., Ill. Your query seems to be 
answered by another correspondent thus: 4‘Cut the 
Hazel in July or August, or even early in September, 
with a bush scythe ; burn over if it can be safely done, 
and plow at once where the roots will admit. If it can not 
be plowed, sow with winter rye, and harrow in, plowing it 
another season, when many of the roots will be decayed. 





Changing Seeds.—W. F. Troxell, Lehigh 
Co,, Pa., recommends changing vegetable and other seeds 
every few years. His experience is, that they deteriorate 
if kept upon the same soil for three years, and that heavy 
or clay lands retain the seeds, or the vegetables they pro- 
duce, in good condition, longer than light, loamy soils, 
He would never select seeds from a rich soil to be sown 
upon poor ground, but the contrary, when practicable. 





Work for Children—Where Borers 
Work.—George A. Gratacap, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
writes: ‘‘ My fruit garden of three acres is divided into 
three districts, and one child is appointed to each, with a 
reward allotted for each borer. Five or six times during 
the past two months, I have cut out, from one tree in one 





day, as many as ten young borers, most of them from 4 
to 10 feet from the ground, and in or under the fork of 
branches. I have seen but two or three woodpeckers in 
these ten years. (More chance of course for the borers. 
Ep.) Within fifteen days after reading ‘Remedy for 
Borers’ in the July Agriculturist, I found one in a small 
uncovered root of about 1 inch in diameter.” 





Companies for Government Lands. 
—Jas. Lamport, Rush Co., Ind. We believe companies 
are forming in various localities, to take up Government 
lands, and form communities of acquaintances, but can- 
not point to an individual one just now. Such a com- 
pany may perhaps be formed from your vicinity. 





Large Tomatoes, Poultry. Manure. 
—We have received specimens of tomatoes weighing 1 
Ib. each, from J. Davidson, of Washington Heights, N.Y., 
who attributes his superior success in raising, to follow- 
ing the advice given in the July Agriculturist, viz.: wa- 
tering the ground around, and manuring the plants with a 
solution of 1 shovelful of hen-droppings to 8 gallons of 
water. The same liquid manure proved equally effica- 
cious on other plants. 

’ : 

Fruit in Wisconsin—Naming Va- 
rieties.—G. W. Hyer, Green Lake Co., writes to the 
American Agriculturist, that after much trouble in find- 
ing varieties of fruit that will stand the severe winters, 
cultivators in that neighborhood have at last secured a 
large and well selected stock. Grapes, particularly, prom- 
ise finely this year. He says there is much difference of 
opinion in naming varieties of fruit grown there. If the 
sorts are of known kinds, Downing’s Fruit Book, and 
other standard authorities will settle these questions. If 
new seedlings are to he named, they should be submitted 
to the judgment of experienced fruit-growers to decide 
upon their merits. Many specimens of natural fruit 
ought to remain nameless and unknown. 








Scraping and Washing Trees.—T. 
D., Syracuse.” The reasons commonly given for this 
practice is, that trees with clean and smooth barks look 
well, and that insects lodge in rough barked and mossy 
trees. This is doubtless so; yet, is it not also true that 
nature gives the rough bark on purpose to shield the tree 
from the vicissitudes of climate? We would not advise 
severe scraping—nothing more than enough to dislodge 
vermin, and after this, let strong soap suds be applied. 
Follow this up with a little manure over the roots, and a 
moderate stirring of the soil. 





Leaf Blight on Pear Trees.—Charles 
O. Newton, Cortland Co., N. Y. The leaves you sent 
are affected by what in this section of the country is called 
leaf-blight. It injures the leaves of seedling pears to 
so great an extent, that nurserymen in this vicinity have 
almost abandoned growing seedlings for stocks. They 
now import stocks mostly from Europe, or obtain them 
from parts of the country where they are not affected in 
this manner. The blight usually attacks the leaves in 
Juty, and always first those upon the last or previous 
season’s growth. It does not killthe stock or tree at 
once, but gradually weakens it, and unless a favorable 
season should intervene, it will eventually destroy the 
tree. Ashes and bone are perhaps the best manures to 
apply to pear trees that are attacked by leaf blight. 





Sour Bough, or Summer Pippin 
Apple.—J. C. Hart of Westchester Co., N. Y., sends 
fine specimens, and thinks this variety is not sufficiently 
dissemminated, as he finds prominent fruit-growers do not 
know it, nor is it in many of the nursery catalogues. 
Downing describes it correctly in his last Fruit Book, and 
justly calls it a valuable fruit, ripening from the middle 
of August to the middle of September. 





How the Sap Overcomes Obstruc- 
tions,— Wrap a tape tightly around a thrifty cion, so as 
to impede the circulation, and the bark will grow from 
the top of the tape downward until it unites below. W. 





How to Preserve Wood Mosses, 
ete.—Miss L. W., of Central Ohio, wishes the informa- 
tion. There is agreat and varied beauty in the fragile 
forms of our many colored wood mosses, well worth pre- 
serving. Simply dried and preserved under glass, or 
where dust will not get upon them, and arranged in fan- 
ciful and tasteful figures, they are very pretty. 





Transplanting Old Grape Vines.— 
W. Borgemann, Leavenworth Co., Kansas. We advise 
early Fall planting of old vines in preference to leaving 
them until Spring. If the vines are quite large, better 
layer them, and when well rooted, plant the layers. 





Aphis on Grape Vimnes.—S. French, 
Lorain Co., Ohio. The “plant lice” are sometimes 
troublesome by sucking the juices from the tender grape- 
vine shoots. Dipping the ends in a strong soap-suds, 
where it can be done, is a good remedy ; otherwise syr- 
inge with a strong whale-oil soap solution. 





Saving Strawberry, Raspberry and 
Blackberry Seeds.—W. C. Potts, Rice Co., Minn. 
Save strawberry, raspberry and blackberry seeds, by 
mashing the berries as soon as ripe, and washing oui in 
water. Put the seeds in boxes of earth and keep moder- 
ately dry until Spring, then plant 3¢ inch deep in light soil. 





Strawberries and Raspberries for 
a Family.—J. D. Henkle, Piatt Co., Ill. For family 
use, we advise planting the Triomphe de Gand straw- 
berry, and Hooker, or Wilson’s, if more than one is 
wanted. The Fastolf will suffice for a raspberry ; Brinc- 
kle’s Orange, and improved Black Cap may be added. 





Large Blackberries.—Mr. C. Rivinius, 
of Morrisania, N. Y., has placed upon our table the 
largest and finest New-Rochelle blackberries we have 
seen this season. Three of them weighed a full ounce, 
and they were also juicy, sweet, and fine-flavored. 





Prolific Currants.—F. Trowbridge, wri- 
ting from New-Haven Co., Conn., says Deacon E. 
Newbury picked 19 quarts of cherry currants from 5 
bushes, and challenges a better yield. 





Two-Story Roses.—C. M. Morton, Mer- 
cer Co., N. J., sends to the office of the American Agri- 
culturist, specimens of roses, from the center of each of 
which a stem rises bearing another perfect flower. In 
some cases a stem has risen from the second flower, and 
borne athird rose. This curious habit may become fixed 
in a variety, so that it will always produce flowers of the 
same character. Such instances are not common, al- 
though there are varieties of roses that often produce 
buds from the center of the first flowers, which after- 
ward come into bloom. The Yellow Tea Rose, some- 
times called Smzthii, often produces flowers of this kind. 





A Floral Question.—G. H. H., Madison, 
N. J. Itis affirmed by some writers that the reason why 
we have no blue rose or blue dahlia, is becagge the rose 
and the dahlia, in their original wild state, had ho blue or 
any combination or shade of blue in their flowers. And 
they say that the French florists may hybridize till they 
are blind, and yet not be able to get a color into a variety 
of plants which did not exist in the original species. We 
have made this statement before, on the authority of an- 
other, but can not vouch for itstruth. It is, however, 
certain, that in the dahlia we have fine purples, and avery 
near approach to blue. So in the rose, La Tourte- 
relle, for instance, popularly styled the ‘‘dove-colored 
rose,” we have a slight shade of blue. In the hyacinth, 
as you observe, we have all the primary colors, with va- 
rious shades and tints af the same. The question is a 
very interesting one, and is open for experiment. 





Best Petunias of 1862.—“ Jane.” Pres- 
ident, double, pale rose color. Lizzie Reed, single, striped 
white and crimson, of medium size. Marginata, single, 
deep crimson, tipped with white, large and very fine. 
Captivation, double white. Zouave, resembles Margina- 
ta, but smaller. McClellan, double crimson, tipped with 
white. Countess of Ellesmere, bright crimson, with 
white throat, very good. 

Polygonatum muitiflorum, or Solomon’s 
Seal, appears to be the name of the wild flowers sent by 
C. Hoffman, Dauphin Co., Pa. 





Sarracenia Purpurea for Small 
Pox.—This is our native ‘“ Pitcher Plant,” and is said 
to be a remedy for small pox in all its forms, in twelve 
hours after the patient has taken the medicine; that, 
“however alarming and numerous the eruptions, or con- 
fluent and frightful they may be, the peculiar action of 
the medicine is such that very seldom isa scar left to tell 
the story of the disease.” If either vaccine or variolous 
matter is washed with the infusion of the Sarracenia, 
it is deprived of its contagious properties. Se mild 
is the medicine to the taste, that it may be largeiy mixed 
with tea and coffee, and given to connoisseurs in these 
beverages to drink without being aware of their admix- 
ture. The medicine has been successfully tried in the 
hospitals of Nova Scotia, and its use will be continued.— 
So says the Gardener’s Monthly. 





Hibiscus.—The leaf sent by a subscriber in 
Marion Co., Ohio, is from the common shrubby Althea, 
the botanical name of which is Hibiscus Syriacus. 
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A “Quarter” of Grain.—In the Eng- 
lish markets, grain is quoted by the “ quarter,” and the 
prices in shillings Sterling. The quarter contains 8 Im- 
perial bushels, or 8¢ American bushels. (33 American 
or Winchester bushels equal 82 Imperial bushels). The 
English shilling equals about 24 cents and 2 mills. For 
a rough calculation we may reckon the Sterling shilling 
at 3¢ dollar, and to reduce London rates to New-York 
bushel prices, divide the quoted shillings per quarter by 
33. The telegraph reports a certain grade of wheat in 
London at 57s.—that is, 57 shillings, or $14.25 per 8} bush- 
els. Or, dividing 57 by 33 gives about $1.73 per bushel. 
From this we deduct freight, waste, insurance, commis- 
sions, etc., to get the corresponding price in New York. 
When Flour is quoted by the barrel, we have only to di- 
vide by 4 to get the price in dollars, nearly. (Just now, 
four shillings sterling are equal to considerable over $1, 
owing to the price of gold, and the cost of exchange.) 





Inches in a Bushel.—“ New Subscriber,” 
will find all he desires to know on page 136, Vol. 18, of 
the Agriculturist (May 1859). The American bushel con- 
tains 21503¢ cubic inches (or exactly 2150.42). This is the 
old English Winchester bushel. The new English Im- 
perial bushel has 2218 1-5th inches (or exactly 2218.192). 
A box one foot square, inside measure, requires to be very 
nearly 734 inches high inside to hold 7g bushel, or about 
15inches high to hold a bushel (exactly 14.93 inches). A 
box 15inches square and 9}¢ inches deep, holds very 
nearly a bushel. The exact depth is 9.55inches. A box 
containing 56 cubic feet holds 45 bushels of grain. To 
get the bushel contents of a box: multiply its inside 
length, breadth, and hight together ; multiply the product 
by 45 and divide this by 56. To get the size of a box hold- 
ing any number of bushels, multiply the bushels by 56 and 
divide the product by 45, and you have the number of 
feet required. The hight will depend upon the length and 
width. Example: For 100 bushels, multiplying 100 by 56 
and dividing by 45 gives about 1243¢ for the feet re- 
quired. This is almost exactly 5 feet every way. 





Nepaul Barley.—P. Adland, Racine Co., 
Wis. The barley sent is the above variety, figured and 
described on page 261, September No. of last volume. 
We distributed seed of it last Spring. See seed No. 190, 
with a brief description on page 4, January Agricu/turist. 





Hop Vines for Grain Binding.— 
The Maine Farmer suggests the idea of cutting hop-vines 
into suitable lengths, and storing them until next harvest, 
to be used for binding grain, corn stalks, etc. 





Diseased Cattle.—George D. Sylvius, Sus- 
quehanna Co., Pa., writes that he has had several young 
cattle affected with a singular cough, which caused them 
to pine away, and one of them hasdied. On examination 
a large number of fine white thread worms were found ia 
the windpipe and lungs. He would like a remedy. 





Fatten Stock Early.—“ J. W. B.,” Madi- 
son. It is well to begin to fatten stock just as early as 
it can be uninterruptedly pushed forward. Irregular 
feeding is very bad. The feeding of grain or oil-cake 
should begin early, and with comparatively small quanti- 
ties, and it should be gradually increased as the condition 
and appetites of the animal indicate. Quiet is an impor- 
tant element in successful management of fattening cattle. 





Kicking Cows.—Take a hoop or strap of 
proper size, double the nigh fore leg, and slip it over the 
knee, past the pastern. She will stand and can not kick. 





Weight of Cattle by Measurement. 
—J. L. T. will find no definite rule. Some cattle are 
long and tall, while others are short, thick, and deep. An 
animal girthing 8 feet ought to dress about 1,000 lbs. 





Sick Hens.—1 have seen chickens with a 
disease, the symptoms of which were similar to those 
described in the June Agriculturist: Fluid discharges 
from the nostrils, with a formation of something like a 
tumor, commencing in the corner of the eye, ex- 
tending backward, and finally implicating the substance 
of the eye; blindness and death the result. I saved a 
few by repeatedly removing this formation, but tried no 
internal remedy : I disengaged it with a sharp instrument, 
and removed in sections: It would re-form, but yielded 
to persevering removal. J.B. W. 


—_—— 


Keeping Vermin from Roosts.—A. J. 
Aldrich, of Mass., has adopted the following effective 
plan for protecting poultry roosts ‘from vermin: A nar- 
row groove, say three eighths of aninch wide, is cut in 
each roosting pole running thewhole length. This groove 
is filled with oil or lard, which soon destroys lice on the 
roost. Asmal! portion of it also will be rubbed upon the 





hens and thus expel the vermin. Snuff has been recom- 
mended for the grooves, but oil is much more effective. 





Cleaning the Premises of Fleas.— 


J. McClure, of Logan Co., O., cleaned his barn from fleas, 
which an accumulation of rubbish had engendered, by 
scraping up and carting away all the manure, especially 
that under the barn, and yarding his sheep around and 
under the building at night, driving them away to pasture 
in the morning. He claims that the sheep transported 
the remaining fleas and left them in the field. Perhaps so. 





Currant Bush Insects.—J. Townsend, 
Strafford Co., N.H. From the number of lady birds, 
(coccinella) found with the currant worms sent to us, 
we judge your bushes will eventually be freed from inju- 
rious insects. The lady birds, or turtle shaped bugs with 
yellowish wings, on which are six black spots, are our 
best friends, as they live chiefly upon other insects, and 
should neyer be destroyed. 





Insects Multiplied by Fall-Plowing. 
—The Grant County Witness, Wis., says many farmers 
there begin to think that by Fall-plowing the eggs of the 
Hessian Fly and Chinch Bug are securely covered, in- 
stead of being left on the stubble to be destroyed by frost. 
On the contrary, we would inquire whether the eggs are 
less likely to be destroyed when dry, above ground, than 
when freezing and thawing in the moist soil ? Burning the 
stubble would kill many insects. What says Dr. Fitch? 


Driving Ants from Bee-Hives.—One 
who has tried it says that fine tobacco scattered about the 
hives will repel ants. It ought not to be put upon the 
bee stands, as the bees would be annoyed by so offensive 
asubstance. Jf useful, place it around the supports of 
the stands, where the ants must climb to reach the hives. 





Sulphur for Sheep Ticks.—E. R. Towle, 
Franklin Co., Vt., says a little sulphur mixed with salt, 
and occasionally fed to sheep, will certainly destroy ticks, 
as he has proved by repeated trials. He prefers the sul- 
phur to ofl sediment or tobacco extract. 





Is Milkweed Poisonous to Bees ?— 
D. Ryan, Armstrong Co., Ill., says he noticed dead and 
dying bees upon some milkweed, growing on his neigh- 
bor’s premises, (he does not allow such weeds on his own 
grounds,) and upon examination, concluded that the 
sweets extracted from the flowers by the bees were poi- 
yonous to them. Has any one else similar observations? 





A Word for the Blackbird.—f. M. 
Rogers, Stephenson Co., Ill., thinks the blackbird is un- 
justly slandered, and that the amount of insects he de- 
stroys more than counterbalances the corn he steals. 
There are two sides to this question. 





When to Make Asparagus Beds.— 
W. Arnd, Cattaraugus Co., N. Y. Fallis the best time 
to make new beds, say any time in the month of October, 
especially from the middle to the last of the month. 
Choose 2-year-old plants if possible. Old matted roots 
are nof as good, but may be used, however, and will 
yield cuttings sooner; fresh roots probably produce the 
best permanent bed ; they are sold by nurserymen, com- 
mercial gardeners, and seedsmen, at $1 to $2 per 100. 





Hops.—“ G. B. 8.” Hops may be grown both 
from cuttings and from layers, and also from the seed, 





To Keep Sweet Potatoes.—“ Rk. B. 8.,” 
Jefferson City, Mo. When clean and dry, pack them in 
dry sand, and keep them dry and moderately warm. 





Winter Covering of Tender Plants. 
—“Sarah.” First, lay around and over the crowns of 
the plants a few dry leaves, or the rubbish from the zar- 
den, then put over them a shovelful or two of dirt. Put- 
ting on too much dirt is worse than none. 





Transplanting Grape Cuttings.— 
W.S. Wooton, Howard Co., Ind. Cuttings put in last 
Spring, if well rooted, may properly be set in the vine- 
yard or other permanent situation this fall. They are 
sometimes left for two years, but if set after the first sea- 
son’s growth there will be fewer roots todisturb. If pur- 
chasing plants, we prefer two year olds, to save time. 





Pear Blight.—There are accounts of the 
prevalence of the black blightin the pear trees of New- 
England, Central and Eastern New-York, and other 
parts of the country. Cut, cut; cut: do not syare the 
knife. As soon as it shows itself, cut off the limb even if 
it be the best one on the tree. Prevent a recurrence by 





removing from the tree all manure and mulch after the 
first of September, if not before, and prune back the ten- 
der wood so as to have all the wood well matured. 
Should shoots of a second giowth start, kill them off be- 
fore Winter and mulch the ground about the trees, . but 
not close to the stems, just before the ground freezes. 


Keeping Dahlia Roots.—A Correspond- 
ent of the Cottage Gardener having lost many Dahlia 
roots by the rotting of the crown, discovered that the 
mischief was caused by the decay of the long stalk left 
attached to the tuber. The remedy is, to have not more 
than four inches of stalk ; from this to scrape the whole 
outer covering of bark, and at the base to make a small 
opening which permits the watery deposit to escape. By 
this means he has succeeded in keeping the tubers’sound. 








HMlandsomely Done.— The Springfield 
News (Ohio), having copied our “ Wheat Article” with- 
out credit, in another issue apologizes for the non-credit 
as an error of the compositor, and says: ‘ We are sorry 
for the omission, and will try to prevent such an occur- 
rence again, but if our readers should find an unusually 
good article in our columns (the News,) without credit, it 
can be laid to the American Agriculturist,”——Thank you ; 
the account is more than square. 


Coinage at the Philadelphia Mint 
during July.—During the month of July there were 
coined at the above mint 3,476 double-eagles, 20,960 
quarter-eagles, 5,000 silver dollars, 52,800 quarter-dollars, 
and 3,600,000 cents, making a total of 3,682,236 coins, 


Hohenheim Agricultural College. 
_—e———. 


One of the most interesting points visited during our re- 
cent journey abroad, was the Agricultural College at Ho- 
henheim, six miles south of Stuttgart, the Capitol city of 
Wurtemburg, Germany. (Stuttgart is, by R. R., 125 miles 
8. E. from Frankfort.) We brought home some docu- 
ments in German intending to write out a more extended 
account of this Institution, with the assfstance of our as- 
sociate Mr. Weld, who had previously made a more 
lengthy visit there. Owing to Mr. Weld’s absence as a 
volunteer in the army, we delay the account for the time 
being, but will say in brief that this is one of the most com- 
plete schools of the kind in the world—the largest and best, 
we believe. The buildings are extensive, being the form- 
er Royal Palace, and the farm contains about 1000 acres. 
The cultivation of the farm is under the care of the Pro- 
fessors, and its proceeds, together with an additional al- 
lowance by the government, are devoted to the support of 
the school. Large plots are appropriated to important 
experiments with various crops, manures, etc. A man- 
ufactory turns out improved implements for the College 
farm, and also for introduction into the country. The 
best breeds of animals for the country are multiplied here 
in purity, and scattered among the land owners. The 
cabinets and museum are supplied with specimens of ani- 
mals, including their skeletons ; samples of implements ot 
various countries, including all the plows in use in an- 
cient and modern times, and in different nations; speci- 
mens of all the soils in the kingdom, in layers showing 
the upper and subsoils, and the rocks from which they 
were formed, also of artificial fertilizers; samples of va- 
rious grains and grasses, weeds, of wools, etc., etc.; all va- 
rieties of horse-shoes, the bones of the feet, diseased 
limbs, etc. An artificial cow with the organs of parturi- 
tion is used in the demonstrative lectures.—Some of the 
above we may perhaps describe more particularly hereaf- 
ter, in separate notes. Students of all ages and degrees 
of advancement are received, and put into such courses 
of study as may suit their several ages, amount of pre- 
vious knowledge, time of study, and especially their in- 
tended future occupations in life.—The cost for tuition, 
room, apparatus, and for all expenses, exclusive of board, 
is 300 Thalers a year (about $200). Board is obtained 
cheaply at restaurants in the buildings, in the European 
style, each article called for at every meal being paid for 
at moderate rates, We are under special obligations for 
the kind attention shown us by Professors Dr. Emil 
Wolfe and Dr. L. Rau, the former in charge of the chem- 
ical department, and the latter of the farm, implements, 
animals, museums, etc. Dr. Rau is the author of several 
treatises, and is enthusiastic in collecting the best ani- 
mals and implements. His collection of plows, above 
referred to, is alone worth a long journey to examine. He 
has samples of our best American plows, and is aiming 
to improve upon them. American farmers or agricultur- 
al students going abroad will miss a great treat and much 
useful observation if they fail to make a long visit to Ho- 
henheim. We regretted being hurried away so soon by the 
(false, London-vamped) unfavorable war news from home, 
Neither in Wurtemberg, nor in any other part of Germany 
we visited, is an American annoyed as he is in England, 
by hostility to or lack of sympathy with his own country. 
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Crop Reports for September, 1862. 


a ad 

Wield, Breadth, Condition, and Prospects 
of the Principal Crops in all the North- 
ern States, for the Season of 1862. 
Reliable Reports from all Sec- 
tions of the Country, Gathered 
Specially for the American 
Agriculturist, 


Most important information is supplied on 
pages 314 and 315, of the American Agriculturist 
for October. The figures give in condensed 
form, the estimates of nearly a thousand careful, 
observing, practical, and reliable men, most 
of whom were selected to gather these reports 
from their peculiar fitness to aid in the enter- 
prise, and their opinions and estimates are spe- 
cially valuable. Each figure expresses a whole 
paragraph. The following summary will be 
useful to those who can not study the reports. 


THE WEATHER (Column A).—The average 
for the whole country for a month ending Sept. 
10th, is 9.8 (10 being the average for the same 
period during five years past). The average is 
lowered by drouths in some parts of Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio, Illinois, etc., as indicated in the tables. 
In the northern tier of States, the weather re- 
ports are very favorable, averaging above 10. 

WINTER WHEAT (2).—The gathered crop 
averages for the whole country 124, that is, 25 
per cent. above last year. As compared with 
the average of five years past, the figures (under 
C) are 13.9, or 89 per cent. higher. The best re- 
ports are from the great wheat States, Ohio, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Michigan, etc. There can be 
no further doubt that, taking the whole country 
together, the aggregate yield of winter wheat 
this year exceeds that of any previous year. 

SPRING WHEAT.—The gathered crop, in 
the counties reported from, averages 28 per cent. 
above last year, and 70 per cent. above the aver- 
age for flve years past. But from the limited 
number of reports from localities where this 
crop is most grown, and from the small yield 
in those localities, we judge that the total yield 
for the whole country is below that of last year. 


INDIAN CORN.—The reports make the to- 
tal area planted average about the same as last 
year, and 12 per cent. above the annual average 
for five years past. The prospective yield per 
acre on Sept. 10th, was a trifle below the aver- 
age, taking the whole country together. In the 
great corn-growing State of Illinois, the good 
corn weather (except in a few counties where it 
has been too dry) has brought forward the crop 
so well as to promise nearly an average yield 
per acre. Owing to drouth, the reports from 
Ohio and Pennsylvania average poorly. If 
frosts hold off late, in the northwestern States 
where the growth is very fine, the total crop of 
the country will be fully equal to last year, tak- 
ing into account the largerarea. Early frosts 
would, of course, reduce the yield. On the 
whole, the prospect is good for a large corn crop. 


RYE.—The reports indicate that the total 
yield this year is hardly up to an average. 


OATS.—After a careful examination of all 
the reports received, and taking into account 
the area and yield where this cropis most grown, 
we conclude that the total product is just about 
an average. The aphis was very destructive in 
some localities, but not generally. 

HAY CROP.—A few counties are reported to 
have a short.supply, insouthwestern New York 
for example ; generally, there is an abundance. 





POTATOES.—The reports indicate a gener- 
al good crop. In parts of Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia, potatoes have suffered severely from drouth. 
The “ rot” is alluded to in asingle instance only. 

FRUIT.—Apples, Peaches, and Pears, and 
Plums wherever grown, are very abundant and 
very good. Ina few-counties in Ohio, they are 
reported deficient. For the whole country, many 
reports indicate that apples are nearly double 
the usual crop, and peaches nearly quadruple. 


BARLEY has turned out very well in all 
places reported from, except in three counties. 


FLAX, has been more widely cultivated than 
usual, and the prospects fully equal other years. 

‘COTTON.—Several reports from southern 
Illinois and Indiana, speak very hopefully. 

BEANS.—The demand for army food led to 
a'large increase in the area planted, and numer- 
ous reports indicate a good yield. 

CLOVER SEED, is largely grown in Bed- 
ford, Columbia, Franklin, and Montgomery 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and our reports from 
those Counties are very favorable. Little has 
been heard from other sections of the country. 


HOPS and TOBACCO.—So far as_ reported, 
these were promising well in most localities. 
SORGHUM.—Reports are very favorable 
from almost the entire West. The area is large, 
and growth of cane vigorous—better than usual. 


The Foreign Demand for American : 
Breadstuffs—Practical Hints: 


Last Winter and Spring, the prospect was, 
that after the harvest of 1862, the large foreign 
demand for our breadstuffs would nearly cease. 
It was certainly to be expected that after two 
short harvests, and with the extraordinary 
breadth of winter wheat sown in good condition 
last Autumn, this year would witness an abun- 
dant supply in England and on the Continent. 
But the result is, (happily for us) quite other- 
wise. Every succeeding week’s intelligence 
brings out this fact more clearly. As one certain 
indication, we may note that in London, wheat 
and flour are considerably higher than they were 
last year, and during the early summer of this 
year. It is now evident that, owing to contin- 
uous rains all through the early snmmer, the 
wheat straw in Great Britain made a poor sickly 
growth. Onthis point we are positive from 
our own observation. Such straw could not 
yield large heads of plump grain. The best 
authorities, and reports from hundreds of care- 
ful observers in different parts of the kingdom, 
admit a yield quite below the average. In 
France, and in Central Europe, the wheat crop 
is not above the average—rather below if any- 
thing. The condition of the wheat crop in 
Portugal, and probably in Spain, is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that the Portuguese 
Government has taken the unusual course of 
throwing open the ports of that country to the 
free importation of breadstuffs. Official an- 
nouncement of this was made to our Govern- 
ment through the Portuguese minister at Wash- 
ington, a few days since. In short, the whole 
tenor of our recent advices from the other side 
of the Atlantic, is, that there will be a steady 
demand for all the breadstuffs we can spare 
from our crop of 1862.—From what we can 
gather, the breadth of wheat sown in our own 
country this Fall is not large, owing mainly to 
the scarcity of labor. It becomes us to consume 
corn largely, and save our wheat for market. 
It will be well, also, for farmers ‘to plan fora 








large surface of Spring Wheat, wherever it cax 
be grown with advantage. As much ground as 
possible should be broken up before the ground 
freezes. The action of frost upon new-plowed 
land is very useful, and the soil broken up now 
will be in condition for working earlier in Spring. 


Exports of American Breadstuffs—Inter- 
esting and Important Statistics. 


—o——— 
. What is termed the “Grain Year” closed 
on the first day of September, after our last 
‘issue of the American Agriculturist had gone 
to press. In our Market Review, on page 316, 
will be found carefully prepared, condensed 
tables showing some statistics that will be of 
great interest, not to farmers alone, but to all 
classes. Probably few persons fully appreciate 


chow much the facts indicated by these figures 
have had to do with the support of our country 


financially, during the past year of war. At 
the beginning of the war we were largely in- 


debted to Europe for previous importations of . 


merchandise, and for American securities held 
there ; and we have since necessarily imported 
large amounts of war materials, guns, clothing, 
and other accoutrements for soldiers. Former- 
ly our imports were mainly paid for by export- 
ing cotton. When this was stopped, it might 
well be feared, and indeed it was expected by 
those in rebellion, that our country would be 
largely drained of gold and silver to pay up 
debts already incurred. But, as Providence 
ordered it, no sooner was the North in this 
financial danger, than relief was provided. Our 
fields yielded bountifully, while the European 
harvest partly failed——Reducing flour to its 
wheat equivalent we have the following figures : 
Exported from the United States to Europe. 


Year ending. Wheat. Corn, 
Sept. Ist, 1859...... 1,736,080 bushels...... 367,532 bushels 
Sept. Ist, 1860......8,943,740 bushels... 2,291,215 bushels 


Sept. Ist, 1861..... 43,525,116 bushels. .. 11,806,179 bushels 
Sept. Ist, 1862..... 50,190,160 bushels. .. 15,697,094 bushels 


Or adding together Wheat and Corn, and 
comparing the present and past year, with the 
previous two years, we have these contrasts : 


Wheat and Corn exported 1859--60.... 13,288,567 bushels 
Wheat and Corn exported 1860--61....121,188,499 bushels 


Thus, then, the exports of two kinds only of 
grain, have during two years past amounted to 
over One Hundred and Twenty Millions of bushels, 
worth at least, 150 million dollars, all of 
which has gone where gold would otherwise 
have gone. (We have not referred above to 
exports to South America and the West Indies, 
which have been quite large comparatively.) 

And not less remarkable is it, that this third 
grain year opens with prospects similar to the 
last two. The N. Y. City sales of Flour, Wheat 
and Corn, for the month (26 business days) end- 
ing September 19, stands thus: 


Flour, bbis, Wheat, bush. Corn, bush 
2 SE Eee: 513,000... 0000 5,482,000 ....... 3,065,000 
Ee ee 514,000........ 5,279,000........ 4,270,000 


The tables of exports for September of this 
year are not yet made up, but they correspond 
with the sales. The probability of the contin- 
uation of this large volume of trade in bread- 
stuffs is discussed in another item.—Table 4, in 
the Market Review, shows that during 16 years 
past the ‘otal shipments to Great Britain and 
Ireland have differed but a fraction from 100 
million bushels of Corn, 100 million bushels of 
Wheat, and 214 million barrels of Flour (equal 
toa trifle over another 100 million bushels of 
wheat.) The other tables on page 316 are also in- 
teresting, showing, among other things, the 
volume of business in Breadstuffs at Chicago. 
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PRIZE SWINE AT THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Above we present excellent portraits of two of 
the prize hogs, shown at the recent Exhibition 
of the Royal Agricultural Society in London. 
The one in the foreground is the Berkshire 
boar “Lablache,” the property of the late Sir 
Robert G. Throckmorton. All the good points 
of this excellent breed are well brought out. 
We see the small head and eur, the fine bone, 
compact carcass, and deep hams, which have so 
long made the Berkshires a favorite breed in 
England. In our country, of late years, the 
larger framed swine have attracted much at- 
tention. Their average weight may be great- 
er than that of the Berkshires, but it may be 
doubted whether they will give a larger return 
of meat for the amount of food consumed. In 
this particular, the Berkshires stand very high. 
Specimens of great size have been raised. One 
is noted by Youatt, which measured seven feet 
seven inches from the tip of the snout to the 
root of the tail, and seven feet ten inches in girth 
round the center; five feet round the neck, and 
two feet across the widest part of the back. He 
stood three feet nine inches high; and what was 
most remarkable in this monstrous animal, he 
did not consume more than two bushels and 
three pecks of ground feed per week. Their or- 
dinary weight, however, averages from 250 to 
300 pounds. It is not always desirable that 
animals should attain such unwieldy propor- 
tions. For eating, the same amount of meat 
from two animals weighing 300 Ibs. each, would 
be worth more than from a single one of double 
size, because the quality would be superior. 

The second portrait in the above engraving is 
of the sow named “Silverwing,” belonging to 
Mr. Wainman. She wasthe winner in the class 
of “sows of small white breed.” . 


—y 
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Making Game of Chickens. 
__o—— 

It is generally known that the flavor of meat 
depends largely upon the kind of food on 
which the animal was fed before being killed. 
Fowls allowed to pick up their living from 
offal and filth yield flesh greatly inferior to that 
made from clean grain and other wholesome 
food. The spicy game flavor of partridges and 
other wild fowl is due to the aromatic nature of 
the berries and buds on which they subsist. As 
it is easy to regulate the food of domestic fowls, 








it is worth experimenting upon whether any 
desired flavor can not be given to the meat. 

The Scottish Journal of Agriculture advances 
the opinion that this is possible. The chickens 
might not relish the food necessary to impart 
the flavor, but under the system of artificial 
feeding common in Europe this would be no 
hindrance. In France, fowls are fattened by 
pouring farinaceous food in a liquid state down 
their throats through a funnel made for the pur- 
pose, and it would be easy to impregnate the 
mixture with any oil or essence required. This 
would be necessary to be done for only a few 
days at the close of the fattening process, so 
that the health of the fowl need not be impaired. 








To Keep Ice Cheaply. 
—~— 

A supply of ice to use through the heat of 
Summer contributes to profit as well as luxury, 
and a receptacle in which it may be kept is not 
necessarily expensive. The main essentials are: 
1st, an outside shell, with from eight to twelve 
inches of ‘clean sawdust, or other dry porous 
material; 2nd, protection from the direct rays 
of the sun; and 3d, a pipe through which to 
drain off or pump out any water that may col- 
lect at the bottom. Ice has been kept through 
the season in an enclosure made by notching 
long rails and laying them up like the outer 
walls of a log-house, in a position entirely pro- 
tected from the sun. The ice was cut in large, 
solid blocks, packed closely, and water turned 
on to each layer and allowed to freeze solid. A 
space of ten or twelve inches between the ice 
and rails was filled with sawdust, and the whole 
was roofed with boards, with plenty of sawdust 
between the roof and ice. This was entirely 
above ground. Ice hasalso been kept in a sim- 
ilar structure one half underground. One who 
tried this four years failed at first because he 
used straw instead of sawdust for filling in 
around the ice. When he relied upon sixinch- 
es of sawdust he had perfect success. The walls 
of his ice-house were made by setting common 
studding upright and boarding up each side of 
the studs, filling the space between with saw- 
dust. Another has succeeded well by excavating 
—including the embankment made by the scii 
thrown out—about twelve fect in depth, then 
laying up a stone wall, dry to the top of the 





ground, and in mortar the remaining distance 
to the top of the embankment, covering the 
whole with a good roof. All that is necessary 
to success in keeping ice is fully stated in the 
first part of this article, and each can best judge 
for himself as to what particular style of struc- 
ture. will best suit his individual circumstances. 
a ——s Oe > oo. 
Experiments in Rotting Flax. 
—eo-—-- 

A Canadian gentleman, interested in flax-cul- 
ture, writes from London under date of July 17, 
as follows, relative to experiments in rotting flax: 
“T wished particularly to ascertain the differ- 
cnce in value between dew-rotted flax and that 
steeped in the ordinary manner in cold water— 
and I was shown the result of a most interesting 
experiment on this very subject, tried this year. 
Flax taken from one field was separated into 
three portions—(1) one of these was dew-rotted, 
according to the custom of the country where it 
was grown (the grower thinking the quality 
not good enough for any other system)—(2) the 
second was rotted in stagnaut water in pits 
according to the custom in the North of Ire- 
land, and in many parts of Belgium—(8) and 
the third in running water, as practised in the 
river Lys at Courtrai. The last was the best 
flax when rotted, but the second was actually 
double the value of the dew-rotted flax. . 

“This circumstance should be known by our 
farmers, as the same crop may be made to yield 
a two-fold value according to the system of rot- 
ting practised; and in point of fact the steeping 
system—occupying only 6 or 8 days, is cheaper 
than dew-rotting, which occupies six weeks or 
two months, and must therefore require a grea:- 
er amount of supervision.” 

By the way, we hope some process will soon 
be discovered for using flax for paper. The 
white paper on which the American Agriculturist 
is printed, contains a considerable amount of 
linen, ia order to give it great strength for pres- 
ervation in book form, without increasing the 
we.ght and postage. This makes the paper 
much more expensive than that for common 
newspapers that are to be used once and then 
thrown aside. Such paper can be manufac- 
tured of old cotton rags, with a considerable ad- 
mixture of clay or plaster to give it thick- 
ness and weight without increasing the strength. 
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Plowing—Fall or Spring. 

This question is discussed every year, yet re- 
mains more or less unsettled. We do not now 
expect to dispose of it effectually, but simply to 
suggest a few hints worthy of consideration. 

No one can deny that fall-plowing saves time 
for doing other work in the busy season of 
Spring. Moreover, the soil is drier in Fall than 
in Spring, and so is in a better condition for 
working. He who has waited week after week 
for the spring rains to pass over and the ground 
to settle, will feel the force of this consideration. 
Again, if a piece of land is infested with 
grubs or other vermin, or with the roots of 
weeds, there is hardly a better way to subdue 
these pests than by throwing them up to the 
surface just before the winter frosts set in. 
Grasshoppers, the midge, and weevil, can not 
thrive much afier turning their houses topsy- 
turvy in October and November. They can 
not rebuild in Winter, and many of them will 
be killed outright. For light, sandy soils, apt to 
blow about in open Winters, or those which are 
quite gravelly and porous, we question the ex- 
pediency of fall-plowing. But for stiff clays, 
which need the action of frost to pulverize them, 
this is the best treatment that they can receive. 

A friend in Wisconsin writes us, that in all 
his region the farmers do as much fall-plowing 
as they can, finishing up the balance in Spring. 
That then, they sow and harrow all together at 
the same time, and that in the Summer no one 
can see any difference between the growth and 
yield of the several fields; at harvest time, per- 
haps, the spring-plowed land is more mellow 
than the fall-plawed, but the grain is worse 
lodged. A correspondent of a western journal 
claims that for spring wheat and barley, fall- 
plowing is much preferable. He thinks that 
spring wheat grown on fall-plowed land, yields 
a better and surer crop than winter wheat sown 
in October. “The exposure to atmospheric in- 
fluences during the Winter, mellows and enrich- 
es the seed-bed to such a degree, that whenever 
the grain is sown, it has the elements which it 
needs at hand ready for assimilation...... The 
soil newly turned up, has first to be prepared 
or mellowed, oxidized, as the chemists would 
call it, before it becomes fit to yield nourish- 
ment; and while this process is going on (in 
Spring,) much precious time is lost, and the 
growth of the plant is abbreviated in propor- 
tion, its time for tillering is cut short, and the 
yield can not be as large as when it has the 
whole length of the season which nature seems 
to have set apart as that in which the plant 
shall make stems and leaves, previous to the 
formation of the seed-vessels.” 

This certainly can be said in favor of the fall- 
plowing of sward land intended for cern. ¥f it 
is done early in the Autumn, the sod becomes 
partially rotted before the time comes for plant- 
ing, and so is sooner prepared to act as a 
fertilizer for the crop, than it would have been if 
plowed in the Spring. If ever the plant wants 
the food of the decayed sod, it is early in the 
season, to give it a quick and vigorous start. 

Late planting is a frequent cause of the failure 
of crops. After they are got into the ground, a 
drouth often sets in which retards the germina- 
tion of the seed. We plant late, because the 
cold rains put us back, and because of the press- 
ure of other work. Now, if we should do 
much of our plowing in the Fall, we could take 
advantage of the first favorable weather to get 
our seeds in, and so gain considerable time in 
their growth. If we postpone all our plowing 








until Spring, we often.do the work when the 
land is too wet: the consequence is that it be- 
comes lumpy and stiff-baked—a condition unfa- 
vorable for the growth of any crop, and from 
which the land does not fully recover in a sea- 
son or two, 





Three Golden Rules for Cultivators. 
eapinae 

They are golden because they will bring the 
gold. Read them: ist, Juke manure; 2d, Save 
manure; 8d, Usemanure. If the first two can not 
be practised, which is hardly a supposable case, 
or if they do not give sufficient results, then fol- 
low the silver rule: ‘Buy manure.’ 

There are seyeral sources upon which farm- 
ers may draw for a home-made guano, scarcely 
inferior to the imported, or manufactured fertil- 
izer. They can get ammonia much cheaper in 
the home-made article, than to purchase it. The 
basis of the manufacture should be dry muck or 
peat ; or if these can not be had, dry black loam 
from the surface of an old field or meadow. Put 
one or two cords of this under a shed, or in any 
dry place, and leach liquid manure through it. 
This may be slops from the chamber and kitch- 
en, or from the stables and yard. The loam in 
the heap will absorb all the fertilizing matter in 
the liquid manure, and the water will pass off 
into the ground. It will of course grow richer 
the more liquid manure it receives. About a 
month before it is wanted for use, stop watering 
it, and turn it over with a shovel or fork, making 
it as fine as possible. If it be turned two or 
three times it will be all the better. A handful 
of this in the hill will promote the rapid growth 
of all garden and field crops. 

With the same basis, ammonia may be furnish- 
ed very cheaply, by mixing night soil with the 
muck. Ifin a wet state, it may be mixed load 
for load, and after lying two weeks be over- 
hauled, and more night soil be added. If free 
from liquid the mixing in equal parts will make 
the compost sufficiently strong. Hard coal ash- 
es are a very good absorbent, and may be sub- 
stituted for a part of themuck. The excellence 
of this fertilizer will depend somewhat upon 
the thoroughness of the mingling of the parti- 
cles. If thisbe overlooked, it may in some cases 
destroy the seed, though the danger will not be 
as great as in using unmixed guano or super- 
phosphate in contact with the seed. 

An excellent method of saving and using this 
article in an inoffensive manner is as follows: 
The vault of the privy should not be very deep. 
When once cleaned, throw into the bottom a 
layer (say a foot thick,) of dry peat, turf, or 
common soil. Have a heap of similar material 
nigh at hand, to be used frequently, both in 
Winter and Summer. This should be kept un- 
der coyer, andshould be so convenient that there 
will be no excuse for neglecting to use it. Throw- 
ing it in once a week in Winter, will do; but as 
often as every other day in Summer. This will 
absorb the liquids and keep down offensive 
odors. Every month or two the vault should 
be emptied; and where matters are managed as 
we have suggested, this will not be a very disa- 
greeable job. When the contents have lain in a 
heap for six months, they may be worked over, 
and a third more of common soil mixed with 
them. This will then furnish a rich fertilizer for 
corn, wheat, grass, cabbages, and indeed for 
every crop or plant. 

Another cheap source of ammonia js the ma- 
nure of fowls, especially hens and turkeys. No 
farmer should suffer these deposits to run to 
waste. Being comparatively free from water, 





they will make four or five times their weight 
of loam or muck sufficiently strong for a con- 
centrated fertilizer. The roost should be swept 
out once a week, and added to the heap. Or if 
neatness is not so much desired, the muck may 
be scattered under the poles, two or three inches 
deep, and stirred with a garden rake two or 
three times a week, and the whole be cleaned 
out once a month. This article is conveniently 
deposited in barrels. This simple fertilizer at 
the rate of a handful to a hill, will usually add 
twenty per cent. or more to the yield of corn, 
or potatoes, in meadow land of average quality. 
Dead animals are another cheap source of 
ammonia, requiring a little longer to decompose 
them, though if they are cut up, they are soon 
distributed through a pile of muck or loam. 
They should never be suffered to decay in the 
open air. By attending to these sources of ma- 
nure, every farmer may make a concentrated 
fertilizer of great value. It will turn his leisure 
time in Winter into money, and add largely to 
his crops. 
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Uses of Gypsum. 

Gypsum, (or Plaster of Paris), in the opinion 
of many, is regarded merely as a tonic or stimu- 
lant, and by others as a source of inorganic plant 
food. It is composed of sulphuric acid and 
lime, two substances which enter into the com- 
position of ali fertile soils, And into the ashes of 
all agricultural plants, That this is its great 
use in the soil can not be claimed, for it is noto- 
rious that in many soils which contain an abun- 
dance both of lime and of sulphuric acid, and 
perhaps we may even say, of gypsum itself, a 
fresh addition of the article produces marked 
good effects. By this then we are forced to the 
conclusion that the good effects are not always 
due to the gypsum simply, but often to those 
qualities which jfresh gypsum possesses, and 
stale gypsum does not possess. Gypsum cer- 
tainly attracts and fixes ammonia; it effects 
certain chemical decompositions in the soil; it 
is readily soluble in water, and thus a small 
quantity of it may be very thoroughly diffused 
through the soil; on this account a small quan- 
tity often produces a maximum effect, and this 
effect may also be, and it usually is, transient— 
not lasting more than one season. 

It not seldom happens on sandy lands, that 
plaster operates finely for several years, and 
then ceases to produce any effect, unless it be to 
bring in sorrel and mosses. Whyso? As yet 
science suggests no satisfactory reason. When 
this occurs, a dressing of lime often brings back 
the soil toa much better condition; but after 
this has been applied for one or two years, it 
needs following up with a good dressing of barn- 
yard manure. In this then, gypsum acts indi- 
rectly, and not as the food of plants. Nutriment 
must come from the manure heap, or green crops 
plowed under, or both. To rely on gypsum 
alone, is like giving a hungry man tonics, and 
withholding food; you stimulate him to death. 

This much may be said in favor of plaster, 
that it generally increases the vegetable or 
leafy parts of the plants more than the 
grain, though not to the injury of the latter. By 
so doing, it increases the bulk of fodder, and 
thus of manure. If this product is carefully 
saved and wisely applied, the farm is sure to 
be improved, and all its productions augmented. 
Among the many theories respecting the ac- 
tion of plaster, Liebig’s is certainly well estab- 
lished, viz: that it absorbs and fixes the ammo- 
nia of the atmosphere. And Sprengel’s view 
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is apparently well founded, viz: that it furnishes 
sulphur to leguminous plants, in which case it 
acts as plant-food. It is certain that it ben- 
efits clover, (a leguminous plant,) more than 
it does cereal grains or grasses. But there are 
other facts connected with the action of plaster, 
which can not as yet be explained by science. 

As a general rule, on low, alluvial lands, or 
' those abounding in vegetable mould, gypsum is 
less effective than on dry, sandy, gravelly soils, 
or eyen clay lands lacking vegetable matter. 
On the latter, its effects are sometimes sur- 
prising, almost doubling the crops. Much is 
said about the best time for sowing gypsum. 
Whenever sown, it will not be lost; and if ap- 
plied plentifully, it will last two or three years. 
But experience shows it to be specially advan- 
tageous if spread just before plowing. Sow it 
from the tail of a wagon, using from two to four 
bushels per acre, according to the state of the 
soil. <A little observation, from year to year, 
will show when the land is plentifully supplied 
with plaster, or when it appears to lose its pow- 
er of benefiting crops. Indeed, it is only by ac- 
tual trial that we can certainly know that 
plaster will be useful on any particular soil. 

Another and very important use of gypsum 
is as a deodorizer and fixer of ammonia in sta- 
bles, privies, drains, composts, and like places. 
It prevents the waste of ammonia, and serves 
to purify many a place which would otherwise 
be foul and unwholesome. Whenever the ma- 
nure-heap begins to ferment, let plaster go into 
it. Whenever a stench rises from stable-floor 
or barn-yard, let plaster be applied. And when- 
ever that important building, (the compost 
lheap,) goes up, let plaster go into the structure, 
at the rate of a tun of plaster to a hundred 
loads of crude manure. There is little danger 
that gypsum will not generally make good re- 
port of itself. 
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A Hint Touching Manure. 





Why do we manure land at all? The majori- 
ty of soils, as originally constituted, contain all 
the needful elements of vegetation. Go into a 
forest: see how the venerable trees shoot up 
grand and tall; how the vines and under-brush 
and plants grow in wanton luxuriance. Any 
need of the dung-cart here? Go out upon the 
Western prairies, or along the meadows and un- 
exhausted river bottoms of the East. You can 
run your staff down many a foot through soil 
teeming with food for plants. Pray, what need 
again, of the odorous cart? No need, certainly, 
here or elsewhere, unlegs to bring back some- 
thing which thieving man may have stolen. 


Cut down an old orchard, and plant a new 
one on the same site: why do not the hand- 
some little saplings thrive? Because the old or- 
chard has exhausted the land of much of the 
food which orchards require. No wonder the 
young trees look so wretched; they are starved. 

Crop a piece of wheat land, year after year, 
without returning in kind what is taken off, and 
the land will assuredly run out. But if the 
straw is spread on the land to rot, and if ammo- 
nia or other manures, equivalent to what the 
grain takes away, be restored to the land, it may 
and will continue productive for an indefinite 
period. The prairies have grown fertile by the 
annual decay of their own grasses. The forests 
grow rich by husbanding the products of the soil. 

This, then, is my simple hint, If the land is 
poor, it must be brought up to a productive 
state, by manures adapted to its wants. If it is 
rich, we can maintain its fertility only by re- 





storing to it in kind and measure as we take 
from it. This, as we understand it, is all “ the 
philosophy and the mystery” of manure, ex- 
cept as it changes the mechanical condition of 
the soil. Let us never imagine that we can rob 
ourselves without loss. ” 


Grazing as a Specialty—A Field for 
“Gentlemen Farmers.” 


The varied husbandry of the olden times, 
when markets were few and far between, is fast 
giving place, in the older States, to particular 
branches of farming. The division of labor 
which is carried out so completely upon the 
large estates of England, is beginning to be un- 
derstood among us. The system has very great 
advantages and some evils to counterbalance. 
If we looked at pecuniary results alone, a single 
branch of farming can be made more profitable 
than a dozen different branches upon the same 
farm. It calls for less capital, and much less 
skill. On the other hand, a varied- husbandry 
sharpens the faculties, and trains a more intelli- 
gent class of farmers. They form a practical ac- 
quaintance with a much larger class of objects, 
and are compelled by the daily necessities of 
business to a much wider range of thought. 

The extent to which the old routine farming 
has been invaded by new ideas, is hardly sus- 
pected by farmers whose journeyings are con- 
fined to monthly trips to the nearest market 
town. In the vicinity of our cities and the rail- 
roads that lead to them, we have a large class of 
market farms, milk farms, and grazing farms. 
One raises vegetables for the city, another milk, 
another beef, another hay, and so on, relying” 
upon some one article for all his income. 

One of the safest and least troublesome of all 
these specialties, is the grazing of cattle for the 
New-York marketas pursued in Putnam county, 
in this State, and the adjoining region in Con- 
necticut. There are some peculiarities in the 
mode of grazing in this region, that we have 
never met with elsewhere. The cattle are not 
raised upon the farms where this method is fol- 
lowed. Itis found upon experiment that hay fed 
to stock cattle during the Winter, will not bring 
more than five dollarsa tun. Ofcourse the rais- 
ing of cattle can only be made profitable, in dis- 
tricts remote from large markets, where grass 
and hay are very cheap. The grazing farmer 
relies entirely upon purchased cattle for his 
stock. He buys in the Spring, about the time 
grass starts or a little earlier, western cattle, gen- 
erally grade Short Horns, three or four years old, 
already in good condition, or second rate beef 
cattle. Sometimes stall-fed animals are pur- 
chased, when the market is over-stocked, and 
they can be got low enough. If the season is 
too early for grass, they are put upon the farm 
and fed with good hay until the grass starts, 
though this is an exception to the general practice, 
The cattle are divided into herds adapted to the 
size of the pastures and have no change until 
they are ripe for the butcher. It is found that 
a change even from good feed to better affects 
the cattle unfavorably, often scouring them and 
hindering their thrift. They are occasionally 
salted, and with this exception have no care 
from the owner. They are brought into the 
highest condition upon nothing but grass. Some 
of the best beef sold in our market is made 
in this way. The meat has a mottled appear- 
ance, little specks and streaks of fat, running 
through the whole mass of lean. Sales are 
made from the herds at any time during the lat- 
ter part of the season when prices suit. The 








cattle are taken from the pastures early in Oc- 
tober to give the grass a chance to make a thick 
mat to cover the ground during the Winter. 
We receritly visited a farm where this system 
had been pursued for nearly twenty years. The 
results were satisfactory both in regard to the 
pocket of the owner, and to the improvement 
of the land. He has a thorough knowledge of 
cattle, and watches the market closely, and his 
profits are of course somewhat increased by his 
skill in making purchases and sales. He buys 
in Albany or New-York, as suits his interest, 
generally for 7 to 8 cents per lb., net weight, ac- 
cording to quality. He has a standing offer 
for his cattle of ten cents a pound, the butcher 
taking them when it suits his convenience. It 
is found that the-bullocks gain, in a season of 
six months, from two to four hundred pounds, 
in rare cases five hundred, Ifa bullock weigh 
twelve hundred dressed, he gets an advance of 
say two cents a pound on the purchase price, 
equal to about nineteen dollars, and a gain in 
the woight of the animal of say two hundred and 
fifty pounds, worth twenty-five dollars. This 
would be an advance of forty-four dollars upon 
the largest sized buliocks. The farm has car- 
ried a hundred head of these cattle, and some 
of the best pastures feed a bullock to the acre, 
but allowing two acres to the bullock, it would 
give a net gain of twenty-two dollars to the 
acre, which must be considered pretty good farm- 
ing for this country. 

The first impression is, that such pastures 
could have been made only by abundant ma- 
nuring and thorough tillage, and that they must 
run down under such cropping. But we were 
informed that the yield of these pastures is 
more than double the yield of thirty years ago, 
under the common system of manuring and 
cropping. We could well believe it, for where 
a large herd had been feeding all Summer, there 
was a thick mat of herdsgrass, red top, and 
white clover that would have yielded over a 
tun tothe acre. We never saw finer pastures. 
The only manuring practised, beside the drep- 
pings of the cattle, is an annual dressing of 
plaster, about two bushels to the acre, This 
keeps the land constantly improving. 

It will be seen that this system of grazing fat 
cattle has some advantages over that of grazing 
young cattle and cows, as it returns to the land 
nearly everything that it produces, In raising 
young animals, all the bones and carcass are 
raised out of the soil and sold off. The four year 
old bullock has his bones already made, and his 
flesh in good condition. He only draws upon 
the land for a little more bone earth, and the 
mineral constituents of two or three hundred 
pounds of beef. Whatever the philosophy of 
the fact, the result can not be doubted, viz. a 
constantly improving soil, under this system 

It makes a very easy and genteel kind of farm- 
ing, giving a fair return for capital, and affording 
a good deal of leisure to the owner. The hard 
work of haying and tillage is avoided in Sum- 
mer and the care of cattle in Winter. Very lit- 
tle labor also is required. No tillage is required 
except for crops consumed in the family. 

The great draw back to it is, that it requires 
a much larger capital than most farmers have at 
command. The fatting cattle upon this farm did 
not cost less than six thousand dollars. Sever- 
al thousand dollars must be handled every 
Spring and Fall in order to carry ona grazing 
farm to advantage. It presents an inviting field 
of labor for gentlemen of large capital, who en- 
joy country life, but who do not quite relish the 
hard work, close confinement, and careful atten- 
tion usually demanded by a varied husbandry. 
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Preparing for the Sugar Crop. 


Thousands of acres of Chinese Sugar Cane 
are now growing in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, and even in California, to say 


nothing of the large tracts planted in many of 


the other States. As far as heard from, with 
very few exceptions, the cane is maturing well, 
often remarkably so, and ripening heads indicate 
that the season of manufacture is at hand. For 
several years people planted more as an experi- 
ment than for profit, and in many cases the eane 
was suffered to waste for want of suitable imple- 
ments to grind and evaporate the juice. The 
low price of Southern and West India sweets 
was not favorable to the profitable growing of 
the northern cane, with the limited knowledge 
then possessed. The case is far different now. 
Sugars are high, and the results of the past few 
years’ experiments have proven that not only 
syrup of good quality, but well grained sugar 
can be manufactured from the northern cane at 
a profit, even were prices much lower than at 
present. Much, very much is due to improved 
implements or mills for grinding, and especially 
for evaporators which will rapidly convert the 
juice into a thick syrup for granulating. Con- 
spicuous among them, and apparently quite in 
advance of others, is Cook’s Rocker Evaporator, 
with which many tuns of sugar were made last 
season, and hundreds of tuns will doubtless be 
turned out this Fall. The manufacturers say 
Ohio is good for 6,000,000 gallons of syrup, and 
they are turning out 100 evaporators per week. 

But what we wish to urge now is that suitable 
provision be at once made for promptly work- 
ing up the coming crop. Too much reliance 
should not be put upon neighborhood mills, and 
evaporators, convenient and economical as they 
are, for with the vast amount of cane to be dis- 
posed of, some will doubtless spoil before it is 
reached in rotation. very person who expects 
to raise a few acres of cane each year, needs a 
good iron mill and a medium size evaporator, 
aud he should not leave the procuring of them 
until wanted for use, as there wiii doubtless bea 
scarcity the present season, so great is the de- 
mand. A poorly made, light mil is lide better 
than nothing-—often worse. When the cane was 
first introduc:d, hand mills were to do the crush- 
ing, but with two strong men at the cranks it 
was found that but a small portion ofthe juice 
was extracted. Next wooden rollers and light 
iron mills were tried, only to break down in the 
midst of the work. A strong three roller mill, 
worked by at least two horses, is needed where 
much grinding is to be done, the feeding rollers 
being 4 inch apart, while the final pressure is 
given by rollers which run directly upon each 
other, the whole keyed up very strong. 

If the cane can not be used up before heavy 
frosts, let it be cut and either stacked in the 
field, covering with straw, or packed away in a 
shed or barn to be worked up as soon as practi- 
cable. It ts better to strip off the leaves before 
grinding, which may be done with the hand 
after cutting, or by striking them from the cane 
with a forked stick, while standing. Save the 
ripest heads for seed, and remove at least 2 feet 
of the upper end of the stalk as worthless. 

The juice should be rapidly evaporated as 
soon as it is expressed, using some kind of a 
shallow pan so as to expose as much surface 
as possible both to the fire and air. Cook's 
Evaporator alluded to above is admirably cal- 
culated to effect this. To granulate, set the 
thick syrup in shallow vats or other vessels, in 
a moderately warm place, and stir occasionally. 


After it has grained put in barrels or hogsheads 
with holes in the lower end to drain off the mo- 
lasses or syrup. Ofcourse everything connect- 
ed with the grinding and boiling should be done 
in a cleanly manner. Nothing is needed to 
clarify the syrup, if it is rapidly concentrated 
and the scum faithfully removed, nor will such 
syrup need going through the refining process 
of the sugar house to fit it for market. 
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About Milking Stools—A New One. 
eee 

Milking stools are dangerous articles in sume 
barn-yards :—not in themselves, but as weapons 
in the hands of passionate men or boys, with 
which to belabor the frightened cows. This 
may have caused their banishment from many 
premises, as we have frequently seen milkers at 
their work on their bended knees or “sitting 
standing ” as if doing penance for their want of 
patience. Instead, however, of dispensing with 
the bench, we would banish the milker who mis- 
used it by lifting it against the animal. 

Some time since we received from J. E. Cut- 
ler, Essex Co., N. J., a drawing and description 
of what he claims as an improved milking stool. 
It is shown so plainly in the illustration that lit- 
tle description is needed. It is simply a bench 
long and wide enough for an opening in one 
end to hold the pail while milking, and afford 
a comfortable seat forthe milker. The idea ap- 
pears to be a good one, where the cows are all 
gentle, as they should be. But what if she give 
a sudden kick, as impulsive animals sometimes 
will? The pail could not well be overturned, 
but there might be danger of her stepping into 
and through the pail. With this exception it 
“may answer well. Mr. Cutler says he has used 
such a one for months, and finds it just the thing. 





A Good Bow-Pin. 
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P. M. Church, Chippewa Co., Mich., sends to 
the American Agriculturist a description of the 


simple and effective bow- 
: ~ AW 


weq Pin, Shown in the cut. It is 





\Ymade of half-inch round 
. iron, with one end bent, to 
drop intoa half inch hole 
in the top of the yoke, and 
the other made slightly tapering for easy inser- 
tion through the bow. The head of the pin rest- 
ing in the yoke prevents all danger of its slip- 
ping from the bow. 
+ —t @ ee te 
Heading Late Cabbages. 
atte 

It sometimes happens, either through the late- 
ness of the season, or neglect in early planting, 
that cabbages do not head completely before 
cold weather sets in. These are often fed out 
to cattle, or thrown away, while by a little eare 
they might be made to head during the Fall and 
early Winter. To accomplish this, proceed as 
follows: first, make a wide trench, and trans- 
plant the cabbages into it, setting them together 
in a triple row. At each end of the row, drive 
in a crotched stake, and lay a rail from one to 
the other, to form a ridge pole a foot or more 
above the cabbages. Make a roof of old boards 











or slabs, one end resting on the pole, and the 
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other on the ground, so as to shed water. Over 
this, lay a little straw, six or more inches thick, 
and when Winter sets in, put on as many inch- 
es of earth, making the surface smooth and 
hard, so as to be nearly rain-proof. At each end 
of the row, leave a ventilating hole, which must 
be loosely filled with straw in cold weather. 
Cabbages so managed, will continue to grow, 
and will fill up their heads considerably before 
mid-winter. When taken out in Spring, they 
will be tender, crisp, and beautifully blanched. 
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Good Corn for Next Year. 
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Something may be done this month toward 
securing a good corn crop next year. First, as 
to the seed. It is established beyond doubt that 
the Jargest and best formed ears will be most 
likely to yield good successors. Before com- 
mencing to husk the crop, go through the field 
with a bag or basket, and pick the best, giving 
preference to the stalks yielding two or more 
good ears. If this be done before the whole 
crop is ripened, all the better, as the earliest can 
then be selected. By attending to this latter 
point a few years, the period of ripening for the 
whole crop, may be advanced several days, 
which in short seasons, might make a difference 
of many dollars in the net results. 

Gather selected ears enough for your own use, 
and several bushels to sell to your less careful 
neighbors, who will next Spring be willing to 
pay an extra price for good seed corn. 

Trace up the ears into bunches of convenient 
size, and hang them in a warm loft, secure from 
rats and mice, and where they may dry thor- 
oughly before freezing weather. The vegetat- 
ing power of corn is often destroyed by being 
frozen before the moisture is out of it. The 
water expands in freezing, and thus disorgan- 
izes the texture of the germ. 

Then, as to the ground to be cultivated in corn 
next year: If it be heavy clay, or contain a 
large portion of that element, it will greatly aid 
next year’s crop to plow ‘it up this Fall, and 
leave it unharrowed. The lumps will be pul- 
verized, insects will be destroyed, and if this be 
done early, the first crop of weeds and grass 
will spring up only to be cut down by the frost’s 
keen scythe. We would advise spreading ma- 
nure upon such lands before plowing. Being 
covered, it will not be wasted by washing away; 
the small part of its substance which may be 
dissolved, will be absorbed and held by the sur- 
rounding soil; mix it with the soil, and the 
speedy frosts will prevent loss by fermentation. 
Another important ad*¥antage gained will be the 
more thorough commingling of the manure 
with the soil, made by the cross-plowing next 
Spring. The more intimately this is done, the 
more certain will be the good effects of manure 
upon the growing crop. 

In plowing undrained fields, arrange the lands 
with a view to carrying off surplus water. By 
a well planned series of dead furrows, the 
ground may be made ready for the Spring 
plowing several days earlier. Thorough under- 
draining is the best remedy for dropsical fields, 
but furrows are better than nothing. 
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How To Harvest Carrots.—Send a man 
with a sharp hoe through the rows, to cut off 
the tops. Then, beginning on one side of the 
patch with a plow, cut a deep furrow close to 
the first row of carrots; a second furrow will 
completely unearth them. Two boys with bas- 
kets will soon fill a wagon. When the crop is 





harvested, the land will be already fall-plowed. 
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Blinks from a Lantern....XXXI. 





NEDIVIVUS. 
VISITS A WOMAN FARMER. 

I never paid any particular attention to women 
when in the flesh. Perhaps that is a sufficient 
apology for my present interest in the “better 
half” of creation. My dwelling was rather too 
narrow for company, even if there were no more 
potent reasons for the cynic reputation that has 
survived me. To tell the plain truth, as a phi- 
losopher should, I always suspected it was the 
dweller, rather than the dwelling, that the 
women of my day objected to. It doubtless 
saved my feelings somewhat, to be told by this 
one, that my tub was too small for two; by that 
one, that my beard was too long; and bya third, 
that water would improve me. I took these 
not particularly complimentary hints, with the 
coolness of a philosopher, and remained wedded 
to my tub. I had occasion to observe, as I ex- 
amined them by the light of my lantern, that 
the first had not evena tub at home, the second 
wore a wig, and the third wore more dirt than 
I did—with only this difference, that mine was 
a natural color, while hers was a tinge of red. 

“A woman farmer!” exclaims a fair reader 
with lily hands. “The world has outgrown 
that idea.” And possibly will have to grow 
back into it again. The only patent of a man’s 
capacity for a given sphere of toil, is the fact 
that he fills it, and tried by this standard, as we 
have seen by the light of the lantern, there are 
not many men farmers. 

“Just what do you mean by a farmer?” asks 
Mr. Higgings, with that solemn air which he 
puts on in his philosophic moods. Well, not 
necessarily a dirt-begrimed biped, with braw- 
ny arms, and a pair of palms like the hide of a 
rhinoceros. Such are to be found in large 
numbers upon the plantations of the South, clad 
in the coarsest material, and inured-to the hard- 
est work the year round, chopping wood, roll- 
ing logs, ditching, plowing, hoeing, and harvest- 
ing. Sex excuses no work. But it is not neces- 
sary that man, or woman, should do any of these 
things to make a first rate farmer. It is not 
necessary that a mason should mix his own 
mortar, or shoulder the hod. A man may bean 
architect without planing the boards, framing 
the timber, or driving the nails, or attending to 
any one of the details of building. A general 
need not fire cannon, or thrust with the sword 
and bayonet, and yet he may be well versed in 
the art of war. Strong limbs and tough mus- 
cles do not constitute a farmer. We have 
enough of these on most American farms, very 
good in their place, but no better than the brute 
sinews that drive the mowers and reapers, the 
rakes and drills, the cultivators, and hoes, that 
are doing so much to relieve human muscles, or 
dispensing with them altogether. The essential 
thing about farming lies in the brain, a region 
the blinks from my lantern fail to illumine, 
which perhaps accounts for my poor success in 
searching for a farmer. This brain I imagine is 
pretty much the same thing in man and woman. 





Philosophers of old were not agreed as to the 
question of sex in souls, and they are not yet 
harmonized. Whatever difference of opinion 
may exist upon this point, there can be very lit- 
tle as to the capacity of a woman to grasp the 
business details of a farm. It is no more diffi- 
cult than many things which she does manage 
with aptness and entire success. 

It is certainly as clever a thing to fit out a 
woman’s wardrobe, especially if it be a fashion- 
able one, as to stock a farm. She does this toa 
charm. She keeps a variety store, manages a 
bakery; sets type, binds books, writes and reads 
them, sings, paints, and makes herself immortal 
by the chisel. Why should not such a capable 
being manage a farm ? 

Mrs. Grundy has done it, and thus answered 
the question for her sex. She is a near neigh- 
bor of my friend Higgins, who has figured 
somewhat in these papers. Higgins poked fun 
at the idea of her farming, when she commenced, 
said he should as soon think of setting a woman 
to sail one of his ships. But he has experienced 
other emotions since, as she has frequently beat- 
en him at the fairs, and last year got the prize 
for the premium farm in the county where Hig- 
gins was himself a competitor. To do my 
neighbor justice, he acquiesced in the correct- 
ness of the award. 

She had some advantages which all women 
have not, but these were not such as take away 
from the substantial merit of her success. She 
was left a widow with six children at the age of 
thirty, upon a snug dairy farm, well stocked, but 
not more than half paid for. She might sell, 
she might lease the farm, or, manage it herself. 
She chose the latter, and people well acquaint- 
ed with the parties say that she has managed 
with even more shrewdness and good sense than 
Mr. Grundy, who was a very fair farmer accord- 
ing to the popular estimate. She had to learn 
some things, of course. What sensible man 
does not, in every department of human effort, 
and still leaves many things unlearned. She is 
an excellent judge of horses and cattle, and 
would make a better decision at the shows than 
many put upon record. It would reform a 
woman-hater to hear her discuss the fine points 
of her favorite carriage herse, and the perform- 
ances of her grade Devons and Ayrshires. It is 
womanly to paint horses and cows, why not to 
own them, and to manage them for pleasure 
and profit? If the inquiry is not hypercynical, 
is not a well dressed woman as attractive in a 
green meadow, admiring the liquid eyes of her 
grazing heifer, her sleek skin and swollen ud- 
ders, as in a picture gallery, admiring the same 
things upon canvass? A woman’s perceptions 
of form and color are, upon the average, as good 
as those of a man. Why should they not have 
their training upon wool on the sheep’s back, as 
well as upon worsted work in the parlor? Mrs. 
Grundy was never able to discover why, and she 
knows a Saxony from a South-down, and is not 
ashamed of her knowledge. In the ornament- 
ing of the homestead, she has greatly improved 
upon her husband’s management. The bushes 
have disappeared from the fences, trees are 
planted by the road side, and by the carriage 
drive that leads to the house, which stands on 
an eminence a little back from the road. The 
dwelling and barn have the shelter of a belt of 
evergreens, which Mr. Grundy never thought of. 

The result of her thirty years’ farming, (for she 
is now an old lady), shows that she has under- 
stood accounts, and kept them. The farm has 
been paid for, greatly improved, and adorned; 
the children have been educated, and respecta- 





bly settled in life, as the result of her enterprise. 
She has not held ‘the plow, or driven, but has 
seen that work well done. She has understood 
men and women, and known how to use them 
wisely for her purposes. Mrs. Grundy is a 
woman of faculty, and for aught we can see, 
has as good a right to be a farmer as any man. 
With the example of this woman before him, 
the views of Higgins have undergone a change. 





When to Sell Hay. 


Most of our farms are in such need of manure 
that it is deemed bad husbandry tosell hay, and 
as arule, it is only short sighted farmers that 
part with it at any price. If they can not pay 
for it in milk and beef sold, most farmers are 
certain it pays in making manure. With some 
it has passed into a proverb that “he that sells 
hay is a candidate for the poor-house.” Urless 
something is restored to the land in the place of 
the hay, it is pretty certain to make a poor- 
house of the farm. 

Here lies the whole secret of safety in selliny 
this crop. The meadows must be kept in good 
heart, and if it isnot done by hay consumed 
upon the farm it must be by some other process. 
Farmers living within a few hours of a good 
market and cheap sources of manure, can sell 
hay to advantage. The team that carries hay 
may bring back a load of manure. The farmer 
would really be at no expense for carting, for 
the cart would otherwise come home empty. If 
the manure were from a stable of grain-fed 
horses, the farm would be a gainer by the ex- 
change. Cities and villages have many wastes 
that are cneap sources of fertility, and where 
these can be transported without much expense 
it will do to sell hay. 

Then there are farms upon the sea-board and 
near sea ports, that may safely export hay. 
They have a cheap transit for their hay, and an 
inexhaustible source of manure in the fish and 
weeds which the sea produces. With a liberal 
use of these fertilizers a farm may be kept up to 
any degree of fertility. Farms without these ad- 
vantages can rarely sell hay to a profit. The 
exceptions will be in the cases of farms liberally 
supplied with muck or peat, to form the base of 
composts, or those furnished with streams for 
irrigation. Muck, if decomposed with lime or 
ashes or fermented with any kind ofanimal ma- 
nure, makes an excellent top-dressing for mead- 
ows, and with this, the soil may be made to 
yield maximum crops of hay. 

It isasserted by men who have tried it for years, 
that meadows may be kept up to two or three 
tuns of hay to the acre by irrigation alone. In 
lands naturally or artificially underdrained, we 
have no doubt of the truth of this position. The 
productiveness of intervale land, where there is 
an annual overflow, confirms this position. 
Though artificial irrigation is little practiced in 
this country, the few examplesthat we have met 
with confirm the correctness of this position. 
We have little doubt that a brook, flowing 
through a farm of sufficient fall to be available 
for irrigation, is as valuable as a muck mine. 
The beauty of this mode of fertilizing is that 
after the dams are buil, and the channels pre- 
pared, it costs nothing to keep the meadows fer- 
tile. You have only to look on and see the 
grass grow. We recently visited a farm cuttipg 
a hundred and fifty tuns of hay for this market, 
where water did the principal manuring. As the 
fields have gainéd in their annual yield for ten 
years, it may safely be inferred that they will 
yield grass abundantly as long as the waterruna, 
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Shall we Cook Food for Animals? 

Philosophically, the pro and con of this question 
seem about equally balanced; but practically, 
when done upon a large scale with the best 
conveniences, cooking food for fattening stock 
seems to have gained the ascendancy. 

The philosophical arguments against feeding 
cooked food to animals are, in effect, that their 
digestive functions are naturally adapted to un- 
cooked food, and that which is cooked antici- 
pates some of the required processes of diges- 
tion, (passing into the stomach without sufficient 
insalivation and not inducing a sufficient influx 
of gastric juices, being among the evils) thus un- 
balancing the powers and deranging the func- 
tions of digestion. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended that cooked food requires less salivaand 
gastric juice, and hence saves an important 
draft upon the system. The results of experi- 
ments thus far seem to sustain the latter pro- 
position. Of course it is not desirable to 
gain $20 worth of meat at the expense of $15 
worth of labor and $5 worth of fuel, but if, in a 
larger field of operations, the- proportionate cost 
of labor and fuel required for cooking be de- 
creased, while the proportionate gain in value 
of meat remains the same, cooking will pay. 

A correspondent of the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, gives his experience and system as fol- 
lows: “I have for 15 years fatted 20 to 24 bul- 
locks, and 24 pigs, in boxes. My plan of feeding 
has been to give a morning feed, comprising about 
30 lbs. of turnips sliced as thinly as possible, 
until I got pulping introduced, and then pulped, 
and very thoroughly mixed with chaff* as much 
as the animals would eat up clean. At mid-day 
the allowance of cake, commencing with 2 Ibs. 
per head, and gradually increased up to 6 lbs. 
per head, has been made into a soup with water 
by steam, and poured, while boiling, over chaff 
in a slate cistern, layer by layer, until this was 
well mixed and filled; when full, it contains a 
feed for 24 bullocks. After this has been cov- 
ered down an hour, the soup has been absorbed, 
and the chaff has become soft and mellow, and, 
as I believe, saves the animal the exertion of se- 
creting an extra quantity of saliva to bring 
about the same result. The morning feed of 
pulped roots and chaff is repeated in the even- 
ing. I have adhered to this system because I 
have had every reason to be satisfied with the 
results. I have fattened upwards of 300 bul- 
locks, and never lost one from first to last; they 
have enjoyed, I may almost say, invariable 
health, for veterinary attendance and medicine 
occasionally, would not amount to 6d. per head 
during the period I have mentioned. Asrespects 
quality, I perhaps need only say that the same 
butchers, from a distance, make their appear- 
ance at the farm buildings about the same 
time every Spring, from whom I have never 
heard any complaint of meat shrinking either 
in the pot or on the spit. 

The pigs have been fattened on carrots, 
steamed, with an addition of meal after the first 
month, gradually increased from 2 Ibs. to 6 Ibs. 
per head. The apparatus we use is Nicholson’s 
(now Amies & Barford), consisting of a boiler 
in the center, a galvanized iron vessel on the 
left hand side in which the roots are steamed, 
and another on the right hand side in which the 
cake is converted into soup, and which is con- 
tiguous to the slate tank. Adverting to Mr. 
Frere’s proposition in reference to extra cost of 
attendance and fuel, the case practically stands 
thus in our case: The attendance of one man 


* #6 Chaff” in England means cut straw or hay. 





and a boy would be necessary to prepare the 
roots, incorporate them with the chaff, feed, lit- 
ter, and clean the stock of pigs and bullocks, 
whether the food was cooked ornot. They per- 
form the entire work, the chaff only being pre- 
pared for them. The cooking amounts to little 
more than lighting the fire in the steaming ap- 
paratus. Then as to the cost of fuel, we find the 
expenditure to average 5 Ibs. of coal per diem, 
or from $12 to $15 per annum for 46 animals.” 

This writer also says that damaged straw and 
hay are rendered sweet and as valuable as any, 
by the boiling process necessary to the soup, 
and furthermore that the mustard seed so inva- 
riably found in rape-cake, rendering it high- 
ly objectionable, is deprived of its injurious 
qualities by the same heating process. 





Experiments in Feeding Stock. 
—e— 

The Highland Agricultural Society of Scot- 
land, after trying a series of experiments with 
the view of ascertaining the cheapest cattle 
food, published the results in their Journal, as 
follows: Six bullocks, bred upon the Society’s 
farm, and similar in appearance and aptness to 
fatten, were divided into three lets of two each. 
They were fed for 112 days upon Swedish tur- 
nips for the first month, turnips and mangel 
beets the second, and subsequently mangels. 
Each bullock had in addition, 6 lbs. low meadow 
hay, cut into chaff, and 5 Ibs. oil cake, or its 
equivalent cost in other materials daily. The 
result showed that lot No. 1, fed on 5 Ibs. oil 
cake each day per bullock, together with the 
chaff and roots, gained 637 Ibs. during the 112 
days. Lot No. 2, fed on the roots and chaff, 
with wheat and barley meal, costing same as 
the oil cake, gained 669 Ibs. Lot No. 3, fed as 
above, substituting bruised linseed for the oil 
cake, gained 718 lbs., showing that the linseed 
was the most valuable, and the oil cake the 
least so. Again, the average increase in weight 
for the 112 days, was 337 Ibs., and taking the 
cost of chaff, oil cake, and attendance, into con- 
sideration, it was found that the 90 cwt. of roots 
consumed, realized 49s. 6d., or 11s.,($2.'75) per tun. 
This is quite different from Alderman Mcchi’s 
opinion of roots, in his crude book, “How to 
Farm Profitably,” in which he says that the 
profits of twenty acres of roots all went into 
the manure heaps of the “ungrateful bullocks.” 
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Keep to the Left !—Meeting Teams. 


ieeciclpik. 

Can any body give a reason for the custom 
prevalent in this country, of requiring carriages 
and other vehicles to “keep to the right” when 
meeting each other on the highway? We no- 
ticed that in England, “keep to the left” is the 
rule, and a very proper custom it is, for this rea- 
son: The driver, if he carry and use a whip, 
must necessarily sit upon the right side of the 
vehicle, if any one sit with him. If now when 
passing another team, he keep to the deft, he can 
readily see how much he must turn out to avoid 
clashing of wheels. The same is the case with 
the driver whom he meets. If on the contrary, 
they both take the “right” in meeting, they can 
neither of them see the wheels coming nearest 
together. They must therefore both turn out 
further than actually needed, or run the risk of 
clashing. A few inches, more or less, in a nar- 
row road, or in a crowded city street, is often 
of much importance. A moment’s thought will 
convince any one that “keeping to the left” is 
much the better way. In some States, there are 





laws requiring teams upon the road to take the 
right. In others custom regulates the matter. 
The reason we have given above is sufficiently 
important to warrant a change in the custom, 
and in the laws where they exist. The Ameri- 
can Agriculturist proposes that the change be in- 
augurated without delay. It may seem odd, or 
left handed, but that is all a mere fancy, while 
many a clash and crash, and much inconveni- 
ence would be avoided by the proposed change. 
— 4. ee © 


Pulling at the Halter. 
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To cure this bad habit, some recommend hitch- 
ing a rope to the horse’s tail or hind leg, then to 
tie him to a post, in such a way that, when he 
pulls he will be thrown down, or at least be 
made very uncomfortable. A subscriber pre- 
fers this: “First, get an extra strong halter, 
and hitch him to an outer limb of an apple tree. 
Now, gently tease him, and provoke him to pull. 
The branch will yield, but still hold him fast. 
Tease him again and again, until he finds that 
he can not break his halter or effect any thing 
but his own discomfort. Repeat weekly until 
the lesson is thoroughly learned, and he will at 
length cease to pull when tied to a post.” 

——t Oa 


Breaking Colts. 


—_ 


There has been great progress in this respect. 
within a few years, owing mainly to a better 
understanding of the nature of the horse. Itis 
now generally conceded that he can appreciate 
kindness and consideration, and that harsh and 
brutal treatment render him, (as well as chil- 
dren,) retaliatory, and disobedient when not un- 
der fear of the whip; and all colt-breakers 
should ever bear this in mind. The opposite 
extreme of laxness in discipline should also be 
guarded against. A person, to be capable ot 
managing either a horse ora child, must be firm 
and persevering, but not harsh and revengeful. 
He must first conquer and control the animal 
part of his own nature, before he is capable of 
properly breaking a colt. Great patience and 
perseverance are required to quiet his natural 
fears, and satisfy him that you intend him no 
harm. All movements about him should be 
moderate and judicious. The hand should first 
be gradually brought in contact with his nose, 
as should every thing else new to him, because 
his nose is his instrument for testing whatever is 
harmless. What wonder that when suddenly 
seized or pounced upon, he exerts himself to 
get away? How can he know that the hal- 
ter is not a contrivance to take his life? What 
need is there of giving him such a terrible fright, 
causing, as it often does, a trembling in every 
limb? Besides the inhumanity of such treat- 
ment, there is great danger that he will injure 
himself, or break away, and thus be encouraged 
in future attempts to free himself from restraint. 

Anything that the horse can touch with his 
nose without being harmed, he does not fear. 
Therefore the hand, the halter, girth, blanket, 
saddle, harness, umbrella, buffalo robe, or what- 
ever is to be brought in close proximity to him, 
should first be “introduced” to, and touched 
by that sensitive organ. A knowledge of 
these important facts, as we learned by at- 
tending a course of his lectures, is the main se- 
cret of Rarey’s success in horse-taming. His 
strap method of throwing horses is useful only 
in cases of aggravated ill-temper, and such 
cases are usually, the result of mismanagement. 

Cases are few in which colts may not be 
speedily and effectually broken by following the 
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directions, plainly implied by the above facts. 
Some colts, however, owing probably to some 
previous fright, will not readily allow persons 
to ride them. We have heard it recommended 
to make a man of straw, introduce it to the 
colt when haltered, gradually place it upon 
his back, fasten it securely, so that it can not 
be dismounted; afterward turn him loose and 
let him satisfy himself that it can not be got 
off, and that it will not hurt him. Thus the 
danger of any person being injured will be 
averted, and the colt will be effectually dis- 
contaged from making future attempts to throw 
lis rider. Those who would have their colts 
long-lived, and serviceable in old age, should 
never work them hard when young. Allen 
truly remarks that “a due regard to humanity 
and sound judgment, in thus limiting the burden 
in his early years, would save much disease and 
suffering to the animal, and profit to the owner, 
by his unimpaired strength and prolonged life. 
The loss from neglecting this is enormous.” 


———e 
oe 


Harness for Oxen. 


a ed 

A subscriber agrees with us that “to make 
oxen draw by the neck is a refined sort of cru- 
elty,” but objects to our assertion that the true 
way for neat cattle to draw, is by the head. He 
says: “ Although I admit that the ‘power of the 
muscle is concentrated at the forehead,’ (does 
not this settle the question? Ep.) still the 
strength of the neck and forehead do not war- 
rant us in expecting so much of them. They 
were designed for other uses, not for us to con- 
template now. The forehead has not breadth 
enough to allow it to be used satisfactorily. The 
draught would have a tendency, as the neck is 
so flexible, to draw the nose of the animal up- 
ward. If, however, the animal knows enough 
to obviate this difficulty by throwing his head 
downward, this would be an unpleasant position 
to work in. He has at all times to keep his 
head so that the line of draught will be at that 
angle where ox and weight are upon a level; 
it is this tendency in a yoke (of getting the neck 
and head down), that help to make the beasts 
pant and blow on a hot day, at the rate they do. 

If you now place a leather collar upon his 
shoulders, and let it fit nicely, you will at once 
see an improvement. He will carry his head up 
to a corresponding hight, where he can get 
plenty of fresh air, and prevent it interfering 
with his legs. His head is free to balance him- 
self, and swing to the motion of his body. 
With this collar you would, of course, need 
traces and breeching for road work.” 

No doubt a properly made collar and harness 
would be a great improvement over the yoke 
now used. Experience, after all, must decide 
the point. Have any of our readers thoroughly 
tested the three methods ? 


” 
oe 











For the American Agriculturist, 
Making Pigs Pay their Board. 

My plan is as follows: Immediately under the 
edge of the floor, which is tight, I have a pit 
five feet deep, and extending in width and 
length 14x20 feet, into which is cast all the soiled 
bedding, refused: food, and sweepings of the pen. 
As soon as this material forms a stratum of a 
few inchesel have it covered with soil or muck 
to the depth of six inches. This will soon be- 


come saturated, and I then repeat the dose. In- 
to this I also throw all the coal ashes, old shoes, 
dead rats, offal of beeves, chamber slops, etc. 
A little care of this kind removes nuisance, and 





muck or soil secures the ammonia. From a pen 
in which were fattened nine nice porkers, I se- 
cured 73 well-rounded cart loads of manure. I 
think the manure amply paid me for the trouble, 
besides the satisfaction of having my hogs clean 
and fat. FARMER, 


~4 an 
oe 


J.C. Taylor’s Sale and Letting of §outh- 
Down Sheep. 


— ee 
This noteworthy event of the past month oc- 
curred at Holmdel, N, J., on Sept. 3. There 
was a large gathering of persons, including not 
only new breeders and purchasers, but those 
who, like Messrs. Thorne, L. G. Morris, A. B. 
Allen, and otfers, have long been interested in 
introducing improved sheep into our country. 
We are are happy to report that notwithstand- 
ing the hight of the war excitement, and the 
general depression of the times, the sale was 
very satisfactory. The pricesobtained were not 
up to those usually paid in England for the 
sheep of the same blood and intrinsic value, nor 
such as would probably prevail here in times of 
peace, and with a more general knowledge of the 
value of this breed of sheep. Still, as a glance at 
the figures appended will show, Mr. Taylor and 
others have not been on a “ wild goose chase” 
when they have gone to the old world and at 
large expense procured the best blood that could 
be found. It will be seen, for example, that 
half a dozen ewe lambs, dropped this year, 
averaged nearly $35 each, and that of twenty 
such lambs, even the smallest brought $14, 
while others went at $30 to $41 apiece. After 
the first outlay in obtaining the pure blood, it 
costs less per head to grow these lambs than 
those worth only $2 or $3 each. Those prices 
were paid by intelligent men, looking to the 
profitable investment of theirmoney. Itis true 
that the prices were governed by the demand 
for breeding, but butchers would haye readi- 
ly paid twice as much for the same animals as 
they would have done for the common sheep 
and lambs of the same age. Any farmer acces- 
sible to a good meat market, and having. 50 or 
more breeding ewes of any kind, can readily 
afford to pay $30 to $50 or more for the use of 
a South-Down ram. The increased value of his 
half-blood Jambs would more than repay the 
cost. As soon as our markets get a little famil- 
iar with sech South-Down mutton as we had 
the pleasure of. eating daily while in England 
the past Summer, we are sure that there willbe 
an almost unlimited demand for such sheep. 
Of the value of the South-Downs, and of Mr. 
Taylor’s flock, our associate wrote particularly, 
in the American Agriculturist for August (p. 233). 
We were glad to find at the sale, men from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The list of pur- 
chasers below will show that the forty nine 
sheep disposed of are pretty widely scattered— 
12 have gone to Pennsylvania; 11 to New-York; 
9 to Illinois; 8 to Ohio; 5 to New-Jersey; 2 to 
Canada East; 1 to Connecticut; 1 to Massachu- 
setts. They will each be centers of distribution. 
The “Letting” or renting of rams for a sea- 
son’s use, to the highest bidder, though much 
practised abroad, is almost a new feature here, 
but will doubtless grow into general favor, The 
skillful professional breeder can keep on hand 
and best care for the pure bloods, and let them 
out fora month or two, to those who desire 
grade lambs, but who do not wish to go to the 
expense or trouble of keeping asingle pure blood 
throughout the year. If we remember rightly, 
Jonas Webb, when in the business, let out about 








70 rams annually, at prices ranging from $35 to 
$200 per annum, the average being between 
$100 and $125. (Inone case he obtained 197 
guineas, or fully $1000 for the use of a ram a 
single season). At Mr. Taylor’s auction, the 
preference appeared to be to purchase, and at 
first only very moderate bids were made for the 
use of those rams which Mr. Taylor could spare 
temporarily, but which he did not, on account 
of their va ue, wish to sell at any price. Two 
were rented at $80 and $100, however. 


RAMS RENTED FOR THE SEASON. 
TWO-YEAR OLDs, 
No. P. Ewen 's Favorite Yearling,” Imported in "61; 
A.B, Conger, Haverstraw, Rock’d Co.,N. YT: 2 50 
No. = 2 — Prize,”—sire, “ World’s Prize,”—dam 
No. 71,,[mported in 1859, from Mr. Webb's Breedin 
Flock; To Harry Ingersoll, U.8., N., Philadelphia. Sins 00 


SHEARLINGS (One-year olds.) 


No, i “Youn, Fork r,”—sire, “ Reserve,”—dam, 
©. 71, a8 & ; To r Loril 1d Bd. N. Y.$100.00 
No. 24 see ‘Norwich a. “Reserve,”—dam, No. 
4, im ete - Sissons, .» Waver- 
ly, Laxerne Uo. Pe Pen: nn.. MA occssesedbevccccsced 
SALES, 


RAMS—SHEARLINGS (Or one-year olds. 4 
No.1, Sire, “ Vigor,"—dam_ by _“Young York” 
Lawrence Hasbrouck, Esq., n, Uls’r CoN Y. $45.00 
No. 4, dire, “Young Prize," dam by “Young York”; 
Lawrence Hasbrouck, adr 
No. re sire, “Young Prize,’—dam, Im ed in 
To Geo. Batchelder, Esq., Stanst Canada Hast: $52 50 
No. 10, e “ Reserv: *_dam by “Young York”; To 
T. R. Davis, Esq., Westchester, Chester Co., Penn. $42.50 


No, 12, sire, “ Reserve,’ Fre ot “ World’s Prize”; To 
Hon, x B. ee he verstraw, |e piers $47.50 

No. om a y No. 14, Im sme in 
80 TO To Judge N. Chaffee. 8, Jeera, Ohio...... ve = a 


No. AS sire, “Reserve, “adam b we 
To Wm, Binck, Esq., E LaFayette On Ono.” 950 00 


No. 17, sire, Twin ..§ No, 15; To J, T. Thomas, Esq., 
Cheste 


Jenene etree teen eeeneeress 


FCO Bn teeneice fekgees 00 ccccscoccvectioss $55.00 
No. 3 sige - Deserve ” dam by “World's Prize”; To 
ry Pyle, Esq . Fairfield, Columbiana Co., "0. 008. 60 
No. a “irs, ¥ Reserv: da im by “ Master Fordham ” 
To Lewis Hoops, Reqs Westchester, Penn........... * $52.00 
No. 26, sire, “ Reserve,”—dam “ Model ag b gat 
a 0.6 a 


oes, -dam, by Young York—g. 

Morris’ sale; To Phineas R. Close, 

wich, Fairfield Co., Conn .—(cheapest ies ot ay). “#61 00 
AVOTEGGD, . ceccccesccccces $51.86 


EWES—THEEE YEARS OLD. 
No. 27, sire, “ World’s Prize,"—dam Imported by Col. 
Morris; To Harry je Philadelphia,.......... $40.00 
EWES—TWO YEARS OLD. 
No. 9, (sire and dam same as No, 27); To Judge Chaf- 
fee, Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., Ohio 
No. 33, ire, “ World's Prize, *<dam im orted in 1859; 
To Sissons, Esq., Luzerne Co., Penn,.......... "$52.50 
No. * on eWorld’ 8 Prize”’—dam by “Young York” 
0 A. C, Sissons, Esq., Luzerne Co., Penn 
No. ~ (sire and dam same as No, 38); To pares ‘Chat. 
fee, Jefferson, Ashtabula Co., Ohio $55, 
AVEFAZe........006 os ee 46.87 
EWES—ONE YEAR OLD. 
No. “A gre, “Vigor,”—dam by “ Young York”; 
', Sis 8, Esq., Luzerne Co., Penn 
No. * ren cH Vigor,"—dam by “Frank”; To A, C, 
SUMOE, MRE coset eacocnctedscoccecotecdonertcteeed 
No. 46, sire, *¥, cane Prize,"—dam same as No, 27; To 
Judge Chattee, RR Re ep 
No. bn sire, “ Reserve,”—dam xh ” founs York”; To 
J.T. Thomas, Esq., Chester Co., 
No. e, sire, “Reserve,”"—dam empanted in 1860; To 
Geo. Bachelder, Canatis Wests: ...3i4s:.0isesebene. 053 
No. 55, sire, “ Reserve,”—dam by “Frank”; 
“Ingersoll, U.S. N., Philadelphia,........0:0..0:005 os 
AVOTAGR soe cccverenceces $42.00 
RAMS—LAMBS, (5 to 6 months old.) 
No. 3 sired by No. 89, (the famous $1,300 ram bought 
t Mr, Webb's sale, 1861)—dam No, 31, by “ World's 
Prise ”; To Alonzo Norris, Esq., Spencer, N. Y.... $30 
No. 21, sired by No. 89—dam_(10) imported in 1860; To 
Sanford Howard, Esq., Boston, Mass.....,... ....++ 00 
BVQRGRO Ls: : «<2. 0c ccedee $27.50 


EWE LAMBS, © to 6 months old.) 
No. 66, airy. “Reserve,”—dam by “ World's Prize”; To 
hn Wentworth, Chicag», Ill........s0c0ceeee 
No. @ her “Webb's Favorite,"- dam by “ World's 
Prize”; To Hon, A, B, Conger, N 

No- 22, ys “ Webb's Favorite, ae Le pd at Col. 

Morris’ ‘sale ; To Wm, Blue: 4 Ohio. 
No, 7%, sire, No. 89, as above. ses 4 wy “ World's Prize”; 
To Hon, A. B, ‘Conger, N.Y. 
No. “On afin gr ae. * same as No, 75); To Hon, A, B, 


' 


eee emer seen! 


No. 81, ark, “ Webb's Favorite;"—dam ‘by “Frank”; 
To Wm: Bluck, Esq., 0 
~ 


RAM LAMBS (5 40 6 months old), sired by No. 89—~dams 
pure bred, of different pedigrees. 

No.1, To Hon, A. B. Conger, Haverstraw, N. Y. sosessese $13.00 
No. 4, To Hon, John Wentworth, Ch I. ois. + +4 $27.00 
No. 5, To J.J, Conover, Allestown, Monmouth Co., N.J.$25.00 
No. 6, To Alonzo Norris, Esq., Spencer, Tioga Co., N. ¥.$21.00 
No. 7, To Rey. Garrett Schenck, Marlborough, N, J.;..$14. 
No. 9, To John 8, Conover, Esq,, Holmdel, N, J...... $14, 
No. 10, To J. J. Conover, Esq., Allentown; yt tperer 4. 
No..11, To Isaac K, Demott, Esq., a Disee sess QB, 

AVECTAZE, .. -oeeery see 00+ $18.88, 

8 EWE LAMBS, (Nos. 1,28 4,5,6,7,8) 
(Pedigrees same as the aoa 


All a a b= Wentwo' 
$16— Ba pel gee Caverag lorentiag fe 107, 00 
aa 5 of Salesand Lettings........ $1,984. 50 


(The above figures we prepared on the und, and af- 
terwards cumberad them with the euabenasite books. 
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THE FUCH SIL Am-nraced for the American Agricutturist. 


The increasing demand for house-plants that 
grow well without scientific care, and bloom 
profusely for a long period, has brought the 
Fuchsia, (often styled “ Ladies’ Ear-Drop,”) in- 
to high favor. Among its several varictics are 
those which flower both in Winter and Summer. 
Chili, and the region of the Andes, have the 
honor of originating this class of plants. The 
first wild flower discovered was scarlet, but by 
patient hybridization, upward of one hundred 
varieties of other colors and shades and form, 
have been produced. The aim of the hybridizer 
is toreach a certain standard of excellence, 
which consists in having the sepals reflexed 
back to the stem or tube of the flower, and the 
corolla well expanded. In respect to colors, 
tastes differ. Some prefer white sepals and 
crimson or rose corollas; others, purple corol- 
las and crimson sepals; others, white corollas 
and crimson sepals. Some have a special fancy 
for single flowers, others for double. The field 
of selection is large enough to suit every taste. 
The number of Winter-blooming Fuchsias is 
not large. Perhaps the very best for this pur- 
pose, is the well-known Speciosa, with its rosy 





white sepals and crimson corolla. After this, 
may be named, Hero, Serratifolia, Diademe de 
Flore, Snow-Drop, and Prince of Orange.—To have 
them bloom well, pot them in large crocks, hav- 
ing good drainage, and filled with a porous soil 
composed of sand, leaf-mold, old rotted manure, 
and common earth, in equal quantities. For 
the best effect, they should be trained to a single 
stem two or three feet high, with the branches 
hanging from the upper part in graceful pen- 
dants. Keep the temperature between 60° 
and 70° by day, and not below 40° by night, 
supplying the roots with an abundance of wa- 
ter; keep the air of the room as moist as may 
be, and there will be no lack of blossoms. On 
the opening of Spring, set them out in some re- 
tired corner to rest, and to become vigorous for 
another Winter’s work. About the first of Sep- 
tember, re-pot them in soil such as we have be- 
fore mentioned, cutting them back somewhat se- 
verely ; keep them a week or two in the shade, 
and well watered until they have become re- 
established; then bring them into the house. 

Summer-blooming varieties are to be treated in 
a similar way, as to soil, pruning, ete. In Win- 





ter, keep them under the stage of a green-house, 
or in a dry cellar. It is a great mistake, not 
seldom practised, to set out the plants in Sum- 
mer, in a sunny situation. To preserve the fo- 
liage fresh, and to maintain an abundant and 
long-continued bloom, they require a partially 
shaded aspect, such as the north side of a house, 
ora sheltered piazza, or the stage of a green- 
house, taking care to have the glass well cov- 
ered with whiting, or darkened by awnings. 

As to the best varieties, tastes will differ; but 
the following are undeniably good sorts: Prince 
Albert, Wonderful, Duchess of Lancaster, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Spectabilis, (this is styled 
by Dr. Lindley, “the Queen of Fuchsias,”) 
Psyche, Princess Royal, Emperor Napoleon. 

An amateur hands us the following: “For 
twelve first rate Fuchsias, take these: Ariel, 
Clio, King, Prince Arthur, having light colors 
with purple or red corollas; Alpha, Glory, Hen- 
dersonii, Omega, Perfection, President, Prince 
Albert—scarlet colors, with crimson, purple, or 
blue corollas; Queen Victoria, red, with white 
center or corolla. Give me these dozen varie- 
ties in my garden, and I care for none beside.” 
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Propagating Grape Vines. 
rs 

At this season of the year, many thoughts are 
directed to this subject, and many inquiries 
made of those who are supposed to understand 
it. A special interest has of late been awakened 
in it because of the superior excellence of the 
newer varieties, and of their profitableness for 
market. We will now describe several differ- 
ent methods, leaving the reader to choose be- 
tween them. 

LAYERING. 

This is the surest, and in some respects the 
best. The common way is to bend down, early 
in the season, a cane of last year’s growth, dig 
out a trench three inches deep, and as long as 
the cane, peg down the shoot by short pins, and 
cover it with earth. Spread a few leaves, or 
short grass, over the surface, to keep the ground 
moist. Roots will form all along the cane, and 
from the strongest buds shoots will spring up. 
In Autumn, the cane may be severed from the 
parent vine, and may be cut into as many parts 
as there are shoots with roots. 

When it is desired to get as many new vines 
as possible, a better way is to let the cane lie on 
the top of the ground until early Summer, until 
shoots have pushed six or eight inches from 
every eye, then peg it down in ashallow trench, 
and cover it with soil. Roots will soon strike 
out at the base of every young shoot, and we 
shall be quite sure to get as many new vines as 
we have eyes. If the vine is old, and has been 
trained so high that canes cannot easily be lay- 
ered, resort may be had to the following pro- 
cess. Take alarge flower pot, draw a side grape 
shoot up through the hole at the bottom, fill 
the pot with sandy loam, and hang it to a stiff 
branch above, or to a hook on the frame. 
The cane should have the bark scarred near the 
base of a bud in the lower part of the pot. This 
will favor the emission of roots. Keep the 
ground moist by frequent waterings, and a new 
plant will soon be formed. Cut off the cane 
below the pot, in Autumn, and the work is done. 


CUTTINGS. 


These are of two sorts, the long cutting for 
planting in the open ground, and the short, 
for starting in hot-beds. The long cutting 
should contain two or three buds, the wood 
should be ripe and strong, and the buds plump. 
Taken off at the fall or winter pruning, they 
are easily preserved in a bank of earth out of 
doors, or in a cool part of the cellar. Each 
cutting should have a bud close to the base, and 
if there is a piece of the old, or last year’s wood 
attached, it will be more sure to strike well. 

In planting, choose soil of a sandy loam, not 
a stiff clay, and not wet. If it is very sandy, 
the cuttings will be apt to dry up in mid-sum- 
mer. If the land is cold and stiff, work in a 
little sand, especially in the part occupied by the 
base of the cuttings. 

Suppose we have a hundred or more cuttings: 
we will begin the work by spading up the 
ground, and putting it in the best condition. 
Level it down handsomely, draw a garden line 
across the patch on one side, and cut out a 
trench one foot deep. Set the cuttings in ob- 
liquely ; if set perpendicular, the lower buds, be- 
ing so far from the heat and air of the surface, 
will rot off without forming roots. The lower 
bud should not be deeper in the soil than six or 
eight inches. The upper bud should be just on 
the surface; if higher up in the air, the cane is 
apt to dry up. The cuttings being in place, fill 
up the trench and level off smooth. Proceed 





in the same way with other rows, until the cut- 
tings are all planted, leaving a space of eighteen 
inches or two feet between the rows for conven- 
ient cultivation through the Summer. . If the 
season is very dry, mulch between the rows. 
SINGLE-EYE CUTTINGS. 

These are employed chiefly in the propagation 

of choice varieties,where the vineyardist can not 


afford to use so much wood as is required in the 


long cutting, and where it ig wished to make a 
little wood goa great way. These cuttings, or 
more properly buds, are prepared by taking a 
single one, with an inch of wood on each 
side of it, and splitting off nearly half of the 
wood underneath the bud. This last operation 
facilitates the striking. The buds are then set 
out in a gentle hot-bed, about half an inch deep, 
or in pots or boxes plunged in a hot-bed. The 
latter method is generally most successful. They 
should then be regularly watered and ventilated 
until the young vines are hardened off enough 
to be removed to the open air. Experienced 
propagators prefer this method to any other. It 
not only saves a great deal of wood, but, as each 
new plant retains only a trifle of the substance 
of the parent vine, it is almost as truly a new 
vine in its constitution as one raised from seed. 
We only add that if these eyes start well, they 
will become fine little plants the first season. It 
is better, however, to set them out in nursery 
rows until the second year, beforea final planting. 
GRAFTING GRAPE VINES. 


Another method sometimes used for propagat- 
ing the vine is grafting. Old vines of an inferior 
sort may thus be made over new, in one or two 
seasons. Wild vines may be dug up from the 
roadsides and grafted in the Winter, and set out 
in the Spring. These soon make strong plants. 

Sst 6 ae 


Protection of Young Trees in Winter. 
So many are the losses every year from the 
effects of Winter, that this subject is worthy of 
special mention asthe trying season approaches. 
A few words of precaution are needed now: 
There are many considerations in favor of 
fall-planting. One has usually a better lot of 
trees to select from at the nurseries, than in 
the Spring. If set out early, the wounded roots 
become calloused, and ready to emit new roots 
in the Spring: they may even begin to form 
roots in the Fall, They are fairly in their new 
quarters at the very opening of Spring, and 
ready to start at the first beginning of warm 
weather. Fall planting saves much time for 
other work in Spring, which is always a busy 
season. In the Fall, the ground is warm, com- 
paratively dry, and easy and pleasant to work. 
It can not be doubted that the hardiest trees, 
such as apples and forest-trees, may be set out 
in Autumn to the best advantage. But those 
slightly tender—such as cherries, some kinds of 
pears and shade trees—if taken up in the Fall, 
should be “heeled in,” and protected for the 
Winter. They will then be in the best possible 
condition for planting out in the Spring. And 
here is the way of doing it. On receiving the 
bundle of trees from the nursery, choose a dry 
and partially sheltered corner of the garden or 
orchard, lay open a trench about a foot deep, 
sloping it off on one side, and making a hillock 
on that side for the trunks and branches to rest 
on. Itis taken for granted that this trench is 
made where no water will stand in it. Now 
lay the roots along in the trench as closely to- 
gether as possible, the limbs resting on the bank 
of earth. Cover the roots a foot deep, making 





a mound over them to shed water. Let also the 
trunks be slightly covered, for full half their 
length. It is well to lay a few evergreen bows 
over the branches; cornstalks may be used, 
though in: moderation, or they will attract mice. 
As soon as Spring opens, remove all covering, . 
shorten in the branches, and plant. 

For trees’ planted within a year or two 
past, a slight Winter protection is important, at 
least in exposed places at the north. The roots 
of such trees are yet small, and have not recov 
ered from the shock of removal. The main 
thing required. is to cover the entire. body of 
roots with a few inches of extra soil. If coarse 
manure?is at hand, use that, and it will answer 
the double purpose of protection and enrich- 
ment. In Spring, let the manure be worked into 
the soil. Wherever there is danger from mice, 
aconical bank of earth, about a foot high, should 
be made around the stem of ‘every newly plant 
ed tree, removing it early in Spring. 





A Paying Investment—Plant Trees. 

nis 

For how much money would you cut down 
the fruit and shade trees on your farm? Every 
owner will, in reply, name a sum far above the 
cost of planting and raising them. This proves 
conclusively that tree platiting will pay. We 
know of no more certain ‘way to increase the 
market price and the salableness of a farm, than 
by stocking it with trees. The satisfaction to be 
derived from abundance of fruit and shade, the 
attractiveness thereby given to the Home, and its 
good influence upon the family circle, these can 
hardly be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Now is the time to make this richly paying 
investment. Commence in the vicinity of the 
dwelling. The peaches, cherries, and other 
stone fruits, and tender trees, will be better left - 
until next Spring. For apples, pears, and de- 
ciduous shade trees, the best time is when the 
frost has nearly stripped them of leaves, They 
become well settled in their places during Win- 
ter, and are ready to commence growth when 
Spring opens. A few essential points need at- 
tention in transplanting. Large trees may be 
successfully transplanted by using extra care, 
but it is generally far preferable to take those of 
only a few years’ growth. In a few years they 
will outstrip those of larger size,and be of better 
shape, as they need little pruning when removed. 

When taking them up, use great care not to 
injure the roots, particularly the smaller fibers ; 
these draw most of the nourishment taken from 
the soil. All injured roots should be pared 
smooth; they will then heal more quickly. 
The better the soil is made before planting the 
trees, the more speedy and thrifty will be the 
growth. It is essential not only that a few feet 
immediately around the trunk be enriched, but 
that the whole area where the roots. are to ex- 
tend should be in good condition. If the loca- 
tion be wet, draining must be resorted to, or all 
other labor will be mostly wasted; the trees 
will drag out a short and profitless existence. 

Make the holes large enough to allow ofspread- 
ing the roots to their full length, and lay them 
all out in the direction of growth, Set the trees 
at the same depth as they originally grew. 

If an orchard is to be set out, the following 
simple contrivance (republished from a former 
volume,) will enable a person to place them in 
exact rows. It is merely a strip of board, about 
eight feet long, with an opening from one side 
to the center, large enough to admit any tree to 
be planted, and having also a hole, say of an 
inch in diameter, near each end, It is used thus: 
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The ground having been staked outin the usual 
manner, the board is placed with the center 
opening over a stake. Now insert two small 
pins in the ground, through the openings in the 
end, and lift the board, leaving the pins in the 
earth. Next dig the hole, and when completed, 
replace the board over the end pins. The open- 
ing in the center shows the exact place the stake 
occupied, and the trunk of the tree being intro- 
duced through the side opening, will be held 
in the same place, while the hole is being filled, 
thus greatly facilitating the work. 

In planting fruit trees near the house, avoid 
setting them near fences. Besides the tempta- 
tion offered to climbers, and passers on the high- 
way, much fruit will be lost by falling and be- 
ing bruised upon the fence. Let such places be 
occupied by tall-growing deciduous shade trees, 
as the maple and elm. Evergreens may come 
next, then the fruits near the house, where they 
may be seen to best advantage by the occupants. 
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Pears in the Northwest. 
es 

Mr. C. D. Bragdon gives in the Rural New- 
Yorker, a lengthy pear talk from the or- 
chard of R. Douglass, who has 1000 to 1400 
trees, half of them in bearing, at Waukegan, 
Ill, on the shores of lake Michigan, 40 miles 
north of Chicago. By the way, this is in what 
is being designated as the “North-Western 
Fruit Belt,” embracing northern Ohio and Indi- 
ana, southern Michigan and Illinois. Wes- 
tern New-York might also be included, and, in 
fact, the whole of the country bordering upon 
the great lakes, and lying between 41° and 42°, 
which takes in the southern peninsula of Cana- 
da West. The great pear-growing region of 
Boston and vicinity, on the Atlantic coast, is in 
the same latitude. 

Returning to Northern Illinois, we find Wau- 
kegan bidding fair to rival Boston in pear cul- 
ture. The soil varies from a stiff clay to a deep 
sandy gravel. Mr. D. speaks at length upon 
the different varieties, from which we extract 
the following: Louise Bonne de Jersey—nothing 
equal to it on the quince, upon which I would 
grow it altogether; bears heavily every year, 
and still grows well; have 30 to 40 trees in every 
variety of soil and situation. I would rather 
grow the Bartlett on pear than on quince, is not 
very hardy, but when headed low, it endures hard 
winters here very well. It brings the highest 
price in market, and is a pear everybody should 
grow, but will not thrive in very exposed situa- 
tions. A dwarf Bartlett, ten years from the 
bud, was loaded down with fruit. Vicar of 
Winkfield succeeds poorly as standard or dwarf. 
It does not fruit, neither does the Duchesse d An- 
gouleme. The Buffum is a fair pear, a good grow- 
er, and productive, but does not come into bear- 
ing very young. Belle de Bruselles,is a great 
bearer, fruit large and handsome, but worthless. 
Rostiezer is a good summer pear, and a fair bear- 
er. Belle Lucrative is a good bearer on both 
pear and quince, and the trees are hardy. I 
think a great deal of the Canandaigua, on ac- 
count of its upright growth and fine foliage. 
Onondaga, or Swan's Orange, does not prove 
quite first rate, but is a good bearer and hardy ; 
it succeeds on both pear and quince, though 
liable to overbear on the latter. Seckel killed 
some during the hard winter, but will probably 
be a good tree here on both stocks. It is full of 
fruit. Glout Morceau is a good winter pear on 
quince; it comes late into bearing, but yields 
well; is hardy, and sells well, ripening in Jan- 
uary and February. Bewrre Diel is an uncertain 





bearer, not to be depended upon. Doyenne d Ete 
is a good summer pear, very productive, and a 
regular bearer. Tyson, good on pear and quince, 
is rather late in coming into bearing, but prom- 
ises well. I can not do the Flemish Beauty jus- 
tice ; “it bears early and often, and all the time” 
as a standard. There are hundreds of bushels 
growing about here. Every tree is loaded, and 
this variety is considered the standard pear for 
the West—hardy antl always productive. The 
Flemish Beauty on pear, and Louise Bonne on 
quince, may be emphatically recommended, and 
a bushel of either sort can be raised as soon, as 
easily, and as surely, as a bushel of apples, any- 
where that apples will grow. This has been 
demonstrated in a hundred localities, and can be 
relied on. Such is the experience of Mr. Doug- 
lass at the West. In regard to the sureness of 
the pear crop, Mr. Wm. 8. Carpenter, a success- 
ful pear grower of Westchester Co., N. Y., who 
chanced to hear us read the proof of the above, 
remarked that he would rather raise a bushel of 
pears than apples, considering them a more cer- 
tain as well as a more profitable fruit. 
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Pruning Trees at time of Transplanting. 
—@—— 

Here is a mooted point, with something to be 
said on both sides. Certain theorists declare 
that a tree should not be pruned at the time of 
transplanting, because it needs the branches to 
elaborate material for new roots. The roots are 
weakened just in proportion as the top is di- 
minished. Leave on the tops, it is said, until 
the roots are partly restored, then (say, the year 
after removal,) give the top a moderate pruning. 
That a tree closely pruned looks bad, no one will 
deny. On the other hand, it is replied, every 
newly dug tree has many of its roots cut off or 
mangled, and we must diminish the top in order 
to maintain the balance of parts: otherwise, the 
superabundant branches will pump the feeble 
roots dry. With care a tree may be transplant- 
ed, without pruning; but experience shows that 
one suitably shortened-in will recover from the 
shock of removal, and make a more vigorous 
growth in three years than one not pruned. If 
small trees are taken up with care, and immedi- 
ately set out in the same garden, they may re- 
quire little or no shortening-in. This is often 
done by nurserymen. But .trees taken up in 
haste, and in the rough, bungling way often 
practised, and then exposed to sun and wind, 
one, two, or more days, can hardly be expected 
to live without vigorous pruning. Better prune 
at this time, and seldom use the knife afterward. 
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Upright Trees. 

When crooked, lop-sided, leaning trees are 
seen in a wild forest, we call them picturesque, 
and Jet it go. But when we see them ina neigh- 
bor’s orchard, (or our own), or by the roadside, 
or ina lawn, we say somebody is to blame, for 
generally it comes from sheer neglect. As to 
leaning trees, the history is something like this: 
when first transplanted from the nursery or the 
woods, they are straight and tall. They are set 
out in exposed places, and not being staked and 
tied up, they soon get out of the perpendicular. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering the 
smallness of the roots, and the softness of the 
soil. Itis a very easy matter to prevent this. 
Let every newly planted tree be staked and tied 
up, using broad and soft bands to prevent chaf- 
ing the bark. Or, in the lack of stakes and 
bands, use heaps of stones laid over the roots on 
the windy side, which will ballast them. In case 














a tree gets thrown over, it can be righted up by 
loosening the earth about the roots, and then 
drawing it up and fastening it to a stout stake. 
If it has stood leaning for several years, it may 
be necessary to use an ax on one or two obsti- 
nate roots. But by all means get every tree up 
straight and then keep it up. 
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A Talk on House Plants. 
Sos 

None can deny the pleasantness of house- 
plants in Winter. When the hills are clad 
with snow, and the cold winds howl about our 
windows, it is not the least promoter and token 
of comfort and home content, to see a fine 
stand of plants, blooming and green. They 
need not be of rare and costly varieties; the 
number need not be large; only let there be a 
collection suited to the circumstances of the 
household, let them be well kept, and the sight 
will please every eye. We have often noticed 
how even a single plant in a window redeemed 
the room from barrenness, gave it an air of com- 
fort and refinement, and prepared us to think 
well of the occupants. It diffused a certain air 
of culture and taste through the apartment, a 
something purer and higher than could come 
from the most splendid display of rosewood and 
gilding. Yet it appears that of late years there 
are fewer good collections of house-plants than 
formerly. Why so? Because our modern 
houses are made so tight as to exclude nearly 
all fresh air; because we heat many of them with 
coal-stoves or furnaces, and light them with gas. 
Here, then, comes up the practical question 
of how to grow house-plants successfully ? 

1. A first requisite is a suitable degree of 
moisture. Who does not see, every year, fine 
plants at the kitchen window, and poor ones in 
the parlor? And this, because the evaporation 
of water from the cooking-stove or range, sup- 
plies the air with an abundance of moisture. 
Some plan, therefore, should be contrived for 
generating a healthy degree of moisture in our 
parlors and living-rooms. It is not impossible 
to do this. A house warmed by a furnace, 
should have a broad pan of water in the hot-air 
chamber, or an evaporator at the register of the 
room containing the plants. “Pans of water 
may also be placed on the plant-stand, whose 
slow evaporation will be of some account. 
Rooms heated by coal or wood stoves, should 
have some vessel of water on them continually 
evaporating at least a quart or two of water daily. 

Here is another method: nail a cleat on the 
outer edge of the plant-table, or the edges of the 
shelves, raised an inch or two higher than tlie 
surface of the table or shelf. Set on the pots in 
their saucers, then fill up the spaces between 
with moss, or sand covered with moss. The 
appearance of the moss will be ornamental. 
Moisten this moss and sand thoroughly, morn- 
ing and evening, and this will diffuse a constant 
moisture among the leaves. The roots must, of 
course, be watered. No universal rule can be 
given for this, some plants needing much, and 
others only a little water. Those at rest require 
only just enough to keep them from wilting. 
Those in active growth and bloom need much 
more. For the majority of such plants, the sim- 
ple demand is that the whole body of the earth 
be kept moist, not wet. See that the pots are 
well drained; then water may be poured in 
freely, and with little risk of harm. To find out 
when a plant needs watering, examine the soil 
with a sharp stick, or better still, by rapping 
the sides of the pot. If it gives out a hollow 
sound, the plant needs more water. Then give 
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it enough to saturate the whole mass of earth, 
and to run through into the saucer. Do not 
water again until necessary. 

2. A suitable amount of light is needed. For 
the first half of the Winter, there is little dan- 
ger of too much light; but after the month of 
January, the mid-day sun becomes a little too 
bright for some sorts of plants. This is the case 
especially with those in a half-dormant state. 
Drop the curtain at mid-day, or let these plants 
be kept in a somewhat retired part of the room. 
For others, an abundance of light is needful, if 
we would have well-formed and well-colored 
blooms, and healthy foliage. A south window 
is of course the best aspect, and next to this a 
southwest or southeast window. Turn the 
pots around once a week, or oftener, to prevent 
the plants becoming one-sided and drawn up. 

3. The amount of heat should not be over- 
looked. As dwellings are now constructed and 
warmed, there is more danger of over-heating 
than the opposite. A few plants—those espec- 
ially of tropical origin—require a high temper- 
ature, but the majority thrive best at a moderate 
heat. Those commonly kept in parlors require 
about 40° by night, and 60° to 65° by day. Much 
harm is often done by sudden fluctuations of 
temperature, caused by letting the fire go down 
at night, and by opening doors and windows 
when the air outside is too cold. 

4, And this suggests the subject of ventilation. 
Frosty air should not be allowed to blow di- 
rectly on the plants, yet they need fresh, pure 
air. In their anxiety to keep their plants warm, 
many persons confine them continually in air 
which has long been filled with the odors of 
vegetation, the gases from the stove or furnace, 
and the dust of the apartment. As often, at 
least, as once a day, the window or dvor of an 
adjoining room should be opened, and a current 
of pure—not cold—air, should be made to blow 
through and among the plants. Whenever the 
mercury is above the freezing point, a window 
in the room should be dropped from the top. It 
were well, also, if all the windows of the room 
be so loose at the joints as to allow fresh air to 
steal in continually, and thus give the plants 
constant refreshment. 

These are the main necessities of house-plants. 
It isa good thing to syringe them daily over- 
head with tepid water, or to wipe off the dust 
from the leaves with a sponge. Insects should 
be guarded against. Many can be killed by 
thumb and finger; indeed, we have known a 
large set of plants kept clean by five minutes 
daily manipulation. For those who don’t like 
this, a decoction of tobacco leaves, or whale-oil 
soap, answers an excellent purpose. Stir the 
surface of the soil in the pots frequently, to 
prevent it becoming hard. Among the plants 
which succeed well in rooms, we name the fol- 
lowing, for a small assortment: scarlet gerani- 
ums, monthly roses, pelargoniums, African lily, fuch- 
sias, monthly carnations, striped abutilon, petunias, 
ivy-leaved geranium, 
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Winter Covering of Strawberry Beds. 
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All experience shows that in gardens at the 
north, strawberries are benefited by a little pro- 
tection in Winter. The alternations of temper- 
ature do more harm than any amount of mere 
cold. In Maine, Canada and Vermont, where 
the snow often lies from November until April, 
there is less need of artificial protection than in 
N. Y., Penn., and Connecticut, where the snow 
comes and goes continually. In dry sandy 
soils, too, there is less harm from frost than in 





heavy, clayey lands; in the latter, the plants are 
often thrown out and killed by the freezing and 
thawing of a single Winter, or open Spring. 

But what is the best material for such protec- 
tion? The material with which -nature covers 
her strawberry patches is leaves. And if one 
will use leaves, and then take the trouble to 
cover the leaves also, to keep the winds from 
blowing them away, nothing can be better. We 
have used them, covering them with old pea- 
brush and the canes of last years raspberries, 
etc.; but the winds of an open winter would 
blow them off from many a plant. We have 
used straw, but sometimes mice would burrow 
in it and nibble off the crowns of the plants. 
Coarse, littery' manure does very well, but it 
brings in weeds, and so makes work for next 
Summer. Saw-dust answers a good purpose, 
but it often brings in grubs. Old tan-bark suits 
us about as well as anything. It is our practice 
to apply it late in the Fall, covering the leaves 
about one inch, and then removing a part of it 
in the Spring, leaving the rest for a mulch in 
Summer. We have used it now for six years, 
and find no serious fault with it. It is a perfect 
protection in Winter, harbors no vermin, brings 
in no weeds, but rather keeps them down. It 
is one of the best equalizers of température the 
year around, in Summer saving the necessity of 
artificial watering. As to its affording the plants 
a specific manure (tartaric acid,) as some assert, 
it is unnecessary to express any opinion. 
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Terraced Gardens. 

That a hill-side garden has a fine appearance 
when thrown up into terraces, there can be no 
doubt This is owing, partly perhaps, to the 
appearance of art displayed in the work ; partly 
to the emerald grassy slopes intervening regu- 
larly between the rows of bright flowers planted 
on them; and partly to the bold, conspicuous 
manner in which it throws up to view the forms 
of the plants, presenting the whole mass at one 
view, like plants on the stage of a large green- 
house. Whatever the reason, the fact is evident. 

Whenever the hillside is so steep that it can 
not well be worked into natural, flowing slopes, 
we would recommend terraces. Yet they must 
be made with care, or frost and heavy rains will 
soon break them down. A long, straight line of 
terrace is much more likely to slide away than 
a flowing curved line. If such a straight ter- 
race must be made, it is important to break it 
up, at convenient distances, into buttresses, 
which will give very much the same support 
that they do in a wall of stone. Furthermore: 
the upper and outer edge should not be made 
too sharp; forthe frost and hot suns will be 
sure to destroy the grass upon it, leaving bare 
and crumbling patches of ground. : 

On such terraces we would recommend plant- 
ing shrubs and other plants which stand up 
somewhat boldly above ground. Trailing 
plants, such as the verbena, portulacca, etc., 
would, of course, produce no marked effect. 
Shrubs and herbaceous plants should be inter- 
mingled, and so arranged that at least a portion 
of each should be in bloom all the season. Of 
shrubs, 2 good assortment. would include the 
Japan quinee, lilacs, spireas, deutzias, syringas, 
upright honeysuckles,-weigelias, altheas, euony- 
mus and perpetual roses. For herbaceous plants 
we name Dielytra, Peonies, Monkshood, Can- 
terbury Bell, herbaceous spireas, Phloxes, Lil- 
ies, Dahlias, Scarlet, Geraniums, Gladioli, etc. 
An occasional vine well fastened to a stake or 
ornamental pillar would have a fine effect. 





The Pampas Grass. 

Among the novelties of the day, in the orna- 
mental line, few things are more desirable than 
the Pampas Grass, (Gyneriwm argenteum.) It isa 
native of Brazil, and therefore requires some 
protection here, in Winter, though we under- 
stand that in England it endures the hardest 
frosts. No description that we can give will 
convey a just idea of it to those who have not 
seen it. It resembles the Tritoma, somewhat, 
though the leaves are much longer, and more 
rush-like. They often reach six and eight feet 
in length, bending over at the top as gracefully 
asa weeping willow. They are bluish or sil- 
very greenincolor. But let us turn the descrip- 
tion over to an enthusiastic cultivator: “It is a 
perfect fountain of green foliage and feathery 
flowers which, under a brilliant sun, appear 
spangled with silver...... It throws up from ten 
to forty stems, terminated with a panicle of light 
colored flowers.” Another writes: “I have a 
Pampas Grass with over forty flower stems, ten 
to thirteen feet high. It might be described as 
a fountain of vegetation, acquiring more and 
more force from day to day, till at last the gush- 
ing fluid springs up into jets of living silver !” 

Now, a plant which produces such jets of 
rhetoric must be worth looking after. We have 
seen it for several years, and watched its habits, 
and though it has not made such grand displays 
as the ubove would lead one to expect, it never- 
theless has proved an interesting object. For 
the finest display, it should be set in the middle 
of an oval bed, and surrounded by other plants 
of similar foliage. Among these we may men- 
tion the several tritomas and the gladioli. The 
soil should be deep and rich. An occasional 
watering would promote the rapidity and luxu- 
riance of its growth. In the Fall, as soon as 
the first frosts appear, it should be taken up 
and set out in a Jarge pot or tub, and then re- 
moved to the cellar for the Winter. A retired 
corner of the green-house would answer better. 
South of Washington, this winter protection 
would be unnecessary, and there it would attain 
a perfection in size and luxuriant flowing which 
can not be expected at the North. Still, it is 
well worthy of all our care, even here. 





Tree Mignonette. 
Pls 

This is nothing new. It is only the common 
annual plant, brought under the following treat- 
ment: Pot a single plant, and when it has at- 
tained a strong growth, trim off the side branch- 
es and tie up the central stem to a neat stake. 
As soon as the blossom buds break at the top, 
nip them off. The leaf-buds below will again 
push out, and may be allowed to grow three or 
four inches long. After a while, a few blooms 
may be suffered to form, but let them not go to 
seed. Follow up this practice perseveringly, 
and in a few months the soft, succulent stem will 
become woody and rough, like a shrub. It will 
then live for ten or fifteen years, and blossom 
nearly all the time. 

THe “Great AvstIn SHAKER SEEDLING” 
StrAwBERRY.—Continued inquiries, impel us to 
say again, that we can not recommend this va- 
riety for general cultivation, while there are so 
many others better. It is large and prolific, and 
late—the last named, its chief recommendation 
—but it is soft, does not bear carriage well, and 
has not the best flavor. It has strong advocates, 
but the above is the more general impression. 
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The Beurre D’Anjou Pear. 


—o— 
The sketch is an outline representation of one 


of the best pears now known. It is not new, 
having been placed (under another name) in Lou- 
don’s select list of 1834, but is of comparatively 
recent introduction here, under its new cogno- 
men. It grows finely on the quince stock, 
The writer has fruited it during several years. 
The tree is a moderate grower, of good form, 
the wood and leaves bright and healthy, and it 
never suffers from the hardest winters. The 
fruit is nearly as large as the Bartlett, though of 
different shape; in quality it is fully equal to 
that favorite variety, and of sweeter flavor. In 
the language of the fruit books, it is “large, 
long, oblong, obovate, pyriform, obtuse at stem ; 
color, pale yellow, dull blush, and numerous 
small specks of faint russet ; calyx open, seg- 
ments thick, reflexed; basin round, not deep, 
russeted ; stem short, curved, and obliquely in- 
serted in a shallow cavity; core small; seeds 
long, pointed; flesh yellowish white, melting, 
juicy, vinous, sprightly, delicious to the core. 
Ripens in October and November.” In those 
sections where the Easter Beurre does not ma- 
ture well, and so make a good winter pear, this 
is a good substitute, though it is not quite 
80 late. We often keep them into January. 
Gather in mid-October; pack in half bushel 
boxes, putting on a loose cover. They may be 
ripened up in November, though if kept in a 
dark, cold cellar, they will last till New-Year’s. 





How to Keep Apples. 

Late last Spring we were enjoying apples 
picked and packed the previous October in 
Western New-York. They were as fresh and 
juicy as the day they were put in the barrels. 
The secret of their long keeping is worth know- 
ing by all Eastern people who order their fruit 
from the West, and who have lost much by the 
bruising of the apples on their long journey. 
They were packed, when they were shipped, in 
oats, and have been kept in a close, upper room 
through the Winter. The advantages of this 
method are several. You get oats for about 
thirty per cent. less than the price in the eastern 
market. These are handy for the herse, if you 
keep one, and for the hens, if your stock is lim- 














ited to a few fowls. They preserve the apples 
from all bruises on their passage, by rail or ca- 
nal, which is impossible without something to 
fill up the crevices. As the freight is so much 
per barrel, there is no additional charge for the 
oats. The oats are a great safeguard against 
rotting, where the apples are kept in a close, 
tight room, without fire. The close room, and 
the still closer envelope of the barrel and the 
oats, guard against the sudden changes of tem- 
perature so common in our winter climate. 
With the thermometer at zero out of doors, 
they will not freeze. If they should be frosted 
a little, it is drawn out so gradually by the oats, 
that they are not injured. We have never 
seen any method so satisfactory as this for 
transporting apples, and none better for pre- 
serving them in good condition until Spring. 

But in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom. A friend of ours has just presented us 
with a dish of his apples, which are very well 
kept in his way. He packs them in tight bar- 
rels, in the orchard, in the Fall, with the dry 
leaves of the apple trees, a layer of apples, and 
a layer of leaves. This keeps them from bruis- 
ing, and the leaves absorb the moisture, and 
prevent rotting. His barrels stand in a cham- 
ber, and do not freeze through the Winter. 
This method works admirably with him, and is 
certainly worth trying by those who raise their 
own apples. (We have known apples packed 
in leaves, the barrels subjected to very rough 
handling, to be opened in London, sounder, 
fresher, and of better flavor, than any imported 
apples which the person to whom they were 
consigned had ever before seen, so he reports.) 

It is a matter of very great importance to be 
able to keep this fruit through into the Spring 
months, in good condition. It is not only a 
comfort in the family, but adds much to the 
profits of the orchard. A hundred barrels of 
winter fruit, worth but $200 in October, will 
frequently bring $400 or more in March, or 
April. It is by particular attention to such 
small items as these, that a farmer gets ahead 
in the world. 





To Abolish Fruit-Stealing. 


As we grow older (and more charitable?) we 
are the more inclined to think that the stealing 
of fruit springs from an ignorant, heedless sport- 
iveness, rather than from deliberate wickedness. 
They who steal have never learned how much 
time and labor it costs to raise fruit; and seeing 
it in tempting plentifulness around, they think it 
can harm nobody very much if they take a little. 
We do not justify this, nor do we deprecate 
the use of legal suasion, at times; but would 
not a little moral influence and tact also be 
well? Toa family given to purloining grapes, 
we would send a dish of fruit as a present. 
Would they not be ashamed afterwards to rob 
their benefactor? Certainly they would, unless 
they were heathens. Perhaps, in another case, 
we would present them with young plants of 
the grape, or young fruit trees, teach them how 
to plant, and prune, and train them. Heap 
coals of fire on their heads. Wouldn’t they 
wince under the scorching ! 


2 





Uses of a Garden Frame. 
ne 
A garden frame is very easily constructed. 
Take 14 inch planks—one about eighteen inches 
wide for the back side, and another nine inches 
for the front, and each from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. For ends, use planks of same thickness 





as sides, about five feet in length, and tapered 
in width from that of the back plank at one end 
to that of the front at the other. Cover the in- 
clined top with sashes, arranged to open either 
by sliding or by hinges. Such a frame is useful 
in three ways: 1st, in early Autumn, to dry ap- 
ples and other fruits in; 2nd, at the approach of 
Winter, to set over a cold-bed; and 8d, to cover 
a hot-bed in early Spring. The whole cost is 
about $5, and in forwarding early vegetables 
alone such a frame will pay on every farm. 





Another Fruit-Picker. 
—_—eo 

At the present rate of invention, varieties of 
fruit-pickers will soon equal the number of 
churns or washing machines. Several new 
ones have been 
shown at the 
office of the 
American Agri- 
culturist this 
season, in ad- 
dition to those 
already des- 
cribed in our 
columns. The 
one figured 
here has sever- 
al excellent fea- 
tures, and ap- 
pears adapted 
to the purpose 
designed. The 
picking ar- 
rangement 
consists of a 
pair of large 
nippers with 
sharp knives,a, 
which cut the 
stem of the fruit, We would suggest to the 
manufacturers that these should be set at an an- 
gle, so as to cut like shears. Semi-circular 
wires are attached to the blades of the nippers 
to prevent the fruit from falling outward. A 
muslin bag, 2, is attached to the back part to re- 
ceive what is picked. The nippers are worked 
by means of a stout wire passing down the han- 
dle, and kept in place by staples at proper in- 
tervals. Near the lower end of the pole or han- 
dle, the wire is attached to a tin tube, c, which 
slides loosely upon the handle. This enables 
the operator to readily move the wire up and 
down to open and close the nippers. The ap- 
paratus is light, neat, well made, and not expen- 
sive, the retail price being $1.25. It is manu- 
factured by T. Evans & Bro., Newark, N. J. 
a Se 

Migration of Birds in Winter. 
aps 

Some species of birds remain in the northern 
States during the Winter. The crow, the wood- 
pecker, the yellow-bird, a little transformed, and 
a few others spend nearly the whole year at the 
north. Beside these, we have a few visitors from 
Arctic regions, who like our winters better than 
their own, but can not endure our hot summers. 
But the majority of our Summer birds go 
southward on the approach of Winter. It isan 
old notion that swallows spend their winters 
here, in sand banks or in mud at the bottom of 
ponds; and that robins hybernate in hollow 
trees andin caves in the forests. We have no 
faith in this. Now and then, a robin or other 
bird, overtaken by Winter, may spend the cold 
season here, feeding on seeds and berries, but 
this is doubtless an exception to the general rule. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
Preserving Specimens of Birds and 
Animals. 


Seapets 
BY ROBERT L, WALKER. 

The following plain directions for preserving 
specimens of birds and animals are given by a 
practised hand, who condensed them from three 
or four different processes which he had tried 
without satisfactory results. Secure the bird or 
animal with as little injury as possible; sprinkle 
plaster Paris wherever there is any blood, to 
absorb it. You will need a very sharp small- 
bladed knife, a pair of sharp pointed scissors, 
a pair of wire nippers, a pair of cutting nippers, 
different sized wires, and glass beads for eyes. 
You will also need arsenic, powdered plaster of 
Paris, cotton, and arsenical soap, which is made 
as follows: ‘lake 8 oz. white oxide of arsenic, 
8 oz. hard rosin soap, 1 oz. quick Jime, 14 oz. 
salts of tartar, 1 oz. um camphor, Dissolve the 
soup ina sufficient quantity of rain water by 
heat, to make a mixture the consistence of 
cream. Add the arsenic and lime, previously 
wellmixed. Then remove from the fire and add 
the other ingredients, previously powdered and 
mixed. Add warm rain-water until it becomes 
the consistence of good thick cream. Then put 
into a wide-wouthed jar and cork air tight. 

Having every thing ready, we will now pro- 
eced to skin the bird. Make an incision through 
the skin from the lower end of the breast bone 
to the anus; separate the skin on both sides from 
the body, until you reach the knee and expose 
the thigh, take the leg in one hand and push the 
knee up, and loosen the skin around it until you 
can place the scissors underneath and separate 
the joint and muscles. Sprinkle arsenic on the 
skin to prevent adhesion, loosen the skin about 
the base of the tail, and cut through the back- 
bone at the last joint, taking care not to sever 
basis of the quills; suspend the bird by placing 
2 wire hook in the back or rump, and invert the 
skin, loosening it carefully from the body. On 
reaching the wings, loosen the skin from around 
the first bone, and through the middle of it, or 
if the bird is small, separate it from the next at 
the elbow. Continue the inversion of the skiu 
by drawing it over the neck until the skull is ex- 
posed. Loosen the ear from the skull without 
cutting or tearing it. Cut the membrane around 
the eye-balls, and dig out the eyes, then clean 
out the sockets, and fill them with cotton mixed 
with the arsenical soap. Take out the throat, 
tongue and all other fleshy parts. Then take 
the brains out from the back-part of the skull, 
which cavity fill with cotton and arsenical soap. 
Dust every fleshy or bloody place with arsenic. 
Take a wire the length of the bird, pass it into 
the skull and out at the tail, then take two pieces 
of wire and pass one through the wings close to 
the bone; the other you will pass up through the 
sole of the foot, along the leg bone and on to the 
wire in its back; fasten the back wire and leg 
and wing wires securely where they cross each 
other. Then force the glass beads or eyes into 
the sockets. Stuff cotton anointed with the soap 
into the upper part of the throat. Next make a 
roll of cotton less in thickness but same length 
of the original neck, anoint it with the soap, 
put it into the skin, and push it up to the base 
of the skull. Fill the body up with cotton anoint- 
ed with the soap. Sew it up, commencing at 
the upper end and passing the needle from the 
inside outwards. Then press the body into its 
natural shape, bending the wires to suit. Lay it 


away until it dries and the skin becomes hard. 
The directions for birds will answer for animals. 


makes one receptacle. 





The incision must commence between the fore 
legs and extend down to the tail. Be very care- 
ful not to stretch the skin. Smooth the fur 
down, and press into natural appearance. 
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Convenient Quilting Frame. 





The quilting frames in ordinary use are an 
almost unmitigated nuisance. Except in the 
largest apartments they monopolize the room, 
and resting loosely upon the backs of chairs are 
frequently thrown down by a thoughtless urchin, 
to the great annoyance of the good housewife. 
The following plan, contributed to the American 





Agriculturist by §. A. Newton, Susquehanna Co., 
Pa., remedies these inconveniences, and also 
gives amuch better means for stretching and 
holding the quilt to its full tension. The two 
bars A are from 7 to 8 feet long, or a foot longer 
than any quilt. Theyshould be 2} inches thick, 
made eight square, and perfectly straight. A 
strip of cloth, }, is tacked to each bar, to which 
the quilt is to be attached. One end of each 
bar is fitted with arachet wheel, c. These rach- 
et wheels are attached to iron caps which fit 
upon the head of the bar. The pinion of the 
wheel has one end sharpened to insert in the 
bar, and the other extends outward through an 
opening in the horse which supports the bar. 
The other end of each bar has the cap and pin- 
ion without the rachet wheel. The caps serve 
as bands to prevent the ends of the bars from 
splitting. The horses are made of convenient 
hight, with a sufficient spread of legs to stand 
firmly. Two dogs, d, are attached to one of the 
horses, to work in the rachet wheels, and hold 
the quilt in place when stretched. The bars of 
the horses should be just long enough for quilt- 
ers on opposite sides to reach over the quilt bars 
and meet half way. As fast as a section of the 
quilt is finished, another part is unrolled by lift- 
ing the dogs and rolling the bars, until the whole 
is completed. If rachet wheels made of iron for 
the ahove arrangement can not be easily pro- 
cured, they may be made of hard wood, and fit- 
ted directly upon the ends of the bars, which 
could be reduced in size to work in inch holes 
in the horses. 





Something Useful and a ae 
paper Receptacle. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

We are making an ornament for our sitting 
rooms, in this part of the country, in the form 
of a newspaper receptacle. It is so useful, and 
at the same time so beautiful, that we wish 
every family had one. Take a common hat- 
box, cut it down lengthwise into two equal 
parts, either through the wide or narrow sides. 
Each half, with half the cover for a back, 
Cover with some deli- 
cate color of wall paper. One yard of paper 
will, with economy, cover three. Put on a bor- 
der to harmonize with the paper around the up- 
per and lower edges, and sides of the box. 
Crimson and gold is pretty, with almost any 
colored paper. Fine gilt leaves—cut out and 
put on in the form of a vine for a border, are 





also beautiful. “Then look over your old illus- 
trated magazinés for a choice engraving, and 
when you find one to suit you with regard to 
subject, size, and shape, cut it out and paste it 
upon your receptacle, taking care to have it di- 
rectly in the center of the front, equi-distant 
from the sides and edges. Put a narrow gilt 
border around the picture, unless it is oval. A 
square picture, or one that is a little wider than 
it is long, looks prettiest. Put in three cords, 
each a yard or a yard-and-a-quarter long, one in 
front, and one on each side, bring them togeth- 
er and join them with a pair of tassels, or a 
pretty bow of the cord. The holes for the cord 
should be made small, and near the upper edge 
of the receptacle. Put in the newspapers neatly 
folded, and hang it in the brightest part of the 
sitting room, just opposite the door that hus- 
band or brother comes in at, and you may de- 
pend upon it it will add greatly to the attrac- 
tions of your home. We advise every lady that 
has not already something of the kind to make 
one immediately, and henceforth have a place 
for the last newspaper. GERTIE ELOISE, 


= 





For the American Agriculturist, 


A Short Story for the Times.* 


Best Medicine for a Sick Wife, and How 
to Obtain it, 

“Good morning, neighbor Slack. How do youdy? 
How is your family? you aro looking downecast.” 

“Good morning, neighbor Thrifty. Wife is not 
very well. Tm not sick, butam rather bluae—about 
discouraged. With the war and hard times, poor 
crops and wife half sick all the while, its pretty 
hard getting on. I wish some one would come 
along and buy my farm; I’d move into the village 
and try my hand at something else.” 

“Sorry to find you feeling so badly, Is Mrs. 
Slack no better to-day ?” 

“No, and if she was, she’d over-do and get down 
again to-morrow. We don’t feel quite able to hire 
house-help, and with all her work and her sewing 
which keeps her up late at night, it’s no wonder 
she, poor woman, does not feel any better. She 
thinks if she had a sewing machine like your wife’s, 
she could do better, but we have not felt able to 
buy one. How it is that you keep so forenanded, is 
more than I can tell. My farm ought to be as good 
as yours, for it’s the same kind of soil and as large; 
four years ago I thought myself more forehanded 
than you, and my wife was stronger than yours.” 

“Just so. When we commenced here the bal- 
ance was in your favor I am sure.” 

“ Yes, yes, but some folks are born to misfortune, 
and that’s precisely my case.” 

“ Fortune favors those who favor themselves. I 
don’t believe much in this theory about fortune, 
or luck. Management is the thing after all.” 

“ Pray give me a hint or two about management. 
Talk plainly, for I am despondent enough to catch 
at any word of advice, however plain.” 

“Well, pretty large results sometimes spring 
from little things. ‘Tall oaks from little acorns 
grow,’ we used to repeat in childhood. My first 
start was from that extra crop of wheat, four years 
ago. You know I turned in a great growth of clo- 
ver, while you fed yours down ; and though yousold 
the most butter, I had a double crop of wheat 
which brought $1.50 a bushel that year. This 
put me out of debt, while all the proceeds of your 
butter went to pay the doctor’s bill for your wife, 
who broke down over the butter bowl.” 

“That’s so. But it was your good iuck that led 
you to plow under the clover.” 

“No, it was not luck. I read a chapter about the 
use of clover in my agricultural paper, and followed 
its recommendations, because they stood to reason. 
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My paper cost me a dollar for the year, and that 


one article gave me ten bushels per acre more of 


wheat than you get, on the twenty acres, which was 
80 much clear gain, except hauling the extra grain 
to market. This made me a clean $300 profit.” 

“ Just so, but if your wife had been sick enough 
to have used up the wheat you would have been as 
bad offas I. Your good luck favors you.” 

“But she had no butter to make for market, and 
that saved her strength, I have tried in various 
ways to save her strength as wellas my own. She 
hasa machine that does up our sewing in short 
metre, and she goes to bed and sleeps and rests, in- 
stead of stitching until midnight, and feeling dull 
and mopish in the morning and all day. She also 
has her machinery to help on washing day, and does 
not complain of lame shoulders from wringing out 
clothes as she used to do.” 

“But how did you buy them, if you first paid up 
your farm debt with that extra wheat crop?” 

“T earned them at odd spells. Don’t you re- 
member I called one evening two years ago, and 
asked you to subscribe for the agricultural paper? 
I was going to tell you about how it helped me, 
but you bluffed me off short by saying ‘you didn’t 
wantany book farming.’ I was offended and did not 
press the matter, but I went to others and kept atit, 
and wife helped me among the neighbors, and her 
sister in also helped, and so we finally made 
up a club of 130 names, and received our sewing 
machine as a present or premium. The editor gave 
it to me for my trouble, and the only expense was 
$1.75 for freight. Last yearI got over a hundred 
names again, and received a subsoil plow for my- 
self, a wringing machine for my wife, and some ag- 
ricultural books besides, which furnished good and 
instructive reading. It would do you good to 
come over on Monday and see wife wring out her 
washing in a few minutes, without ever getting tired. 
This yearlam going to get a washing machine 
which the editor speaks well of in his premium list. 
I begin already to see good effects from my subsoil 
plow also, and the other new thoughts and hints I 
have been getting from the paper all along, have 
made me think more, and farm morewith my brains, 
as Tim Bunker says. Wife reads the paper also, 
and says she gets many good hints about her work.” 

“T seeitall, I amsorry I answered you sosharp- 
ly about book farming. Pity you did not call on me 
again when I was in better mood. But its all my 
own fault, aud it’s too late to remedy the matter 
now. IfI can raise a dollarI must have the paper 
at any rate. Put me down on your list any way, 
and [’ll get the dollar for you to-morrow.” 

“Not too late, as it happens. I have got twice 
as many names now as I need to get the washing 
machine, and I had thought about trying for the 
Cyclopedia premium, that is, 16 large books con- 
taining information about every thing. But Iam 
very busy this Fall, and I’ll give you the list of sur- 
plus names. With alittle effort evenings and at 
town meetings, and going out of the town, you can 
soon make up alist large enough to secure your 
wife a sewing machine. It will be the best medicine 
for her, lam sure. If you can’t get the 130 names 
at 80 cents each, you can at least get 90, and pay 
the extra 20 cents on each yourself, if necessary. 
You can see the list of premiums in my paper, which 
I will lend you until you can send to the editor for 
a sample copy which will be forwarded for 10 cents, 
or even free, if you promise to use it in getting up 
aclub. Youcando best by hurrying up the mat- 
ter now, for the Publisher of the American Agri- 
culturist, (New-York City,) offers it the rest of this 
year free to all names sent in soon.” 

“T am very much obliged to you, neighbor 
Thrifty. I'll come over early this evening for the 
paper, and any instructions you can give me about 
getting names. Good morning. I will take new 
courage, and wife will too, when I tell her about 
the new medicine. The hope of it, will do her good. 
I have got a new hint. I have complained of ill 
luck in having a sickly wife, and many a man has 
broken down under this. But it’s my own fault. I 
ought to have got labor-saving implements for her, 
as well as formy own work. Shehas broken down 
under day and night labor—sitting up until mid- 








night to finish her sewing, while I have slept and 

rested. It shall be sono longer. Thank you again 

for your plain, instructive talk. Good morning.” 
———2o +. — O ee 


Middlings, Shorts, ete. 


Several contributors to the exhibition of Corn 
Bread, intimated that rye flour is quite as good 
as wheat for mixing with corn meal for the 
manufacture of cheap, sweet and wholesome 
bread. This is probably true, excepting as re- 
spects color, and that should be a secondary 
consideration. One contributor has commend- 
ed wheat middlings as better than fine flour, say- 
ing that the last running from the bolter above 
the bran was intended, but suggesting modestly 
that we might substitute a more suitable term. 
That would be impossible. Jfiddlings is just the 
word. I {means, neither very coarse nor very 
fine, but half way between the extremes. As 
applied to the products of wheat, it has been 
long used to designate that which is finer and of 
lighter color than the bran, but darker and 
coarser than the flour. The products of a bush- 
el of wheat are sometimes distributed by the 
miller into as many as seven grades. In ordi- 
nary bolting for family use, seldom are more 
than four grades made, and oftener perhaps but 
three—the flour, the middlings and the bran. 
If, on this principle of distribution, the miller 
should return, for a bushel of wheat, 25 Ibs. of 
flour, 20 lbs. of middlings, 12 Ibs. of bran, it 
would be evident that some of the flour and 
some of the finer parts of the bran had gone to- 
gether to make the middlings. This shows 
what middlings are; but toascertain their value, 
as food, we need to examine the kernel of wheat, 
to see of what its several parts are composed, 
and which of its parts go to make up the mid- 
dlings after grinding. First, there is the body 
of the kernel, consisting very largely of starch. 
This is surrounded by a 3-fold coating, outer, 
middle and inner. The outer coating is little 
else than hard, woody scales; the middle con- 
tains much gluten; and the inner, which is 
quite thick, is almost wholly of gluten; while 
the enclosed interior as we have said above, is 
principally starch, having a little gluten dissem- 
inated among its particles. 

Now it is manifest, that if we grind and _ bolt 
wheat so asto make but two grades—fine flour 
and bran, the entire substance of the skin 
goes with the bran, and never finds its way into 
the bread tray; whereas, if we make some 
twenty pounds to the bushel of a middle grade, 
we save the glutinous inner coating; and what- 
ever of food value there is in the middle coating 
is saved. These, together with a little of the 
fine flour, make up the middlings, darker in col- 
or, but more palatable than the flour, and of far 
greater value as food, because they contain more 
gluten, this being the only substance in wheat 
which supplies material for the tissues of the 
body, especially for the muscles. 

Bread made of wheat middlings, or of these 
with one half corn meal, gives to the human 
form a more perfect development, more health, 
strength, symmetry and beauty, than that made 
from fine flour, and would sustain life much 
longer, if used as the only food. The finest 
bread is not the best for common use. The 
whitest is not. That which contains most of 
the matter of which bone, sinew and muscle are 
made, will make better developed men and 
women. Especially will it be so, if we supply it 
to our children in the growing period. We 
therefore vote for a full supply of middlings, 
and for a good share of corn meal in the batch. 
Wheat contains hardly oil enough to make 





it the best constant food. Corn contains 
rather too much. Mixed in equal portions, they 
are about right. Let us honor the brown loaf. 
We should forget the whim, that whiteness and 
fineness are the only qualities of good bread, 
and let us look rather for what will make vig- 
orous, stalwart men, and strong, healthy and 
beautiful women. ¥ 
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Don’t Buy a Pound of Butter. 

otc 
Buy a firkin or a pail of it at a time, now that 

cool weather allows of its being kept sweet for 
a long period. This advice is intended for the 
very large class of readers of the <Agriculturist 
who live in cities and villages, many of whom 
buy their butter at the grocery only as it is need- 
ed from day today. This is an extravagant 
practice. Butter, for which the farmer would 
gladly receive from sixteen to twenty cents, ac- 
cording to the season, costs the purchaser from 
twenty to twenty-five cents by the small quan- 
tity. But, aside from this, grocery butter is sel- 
dom of as good quality as that purchased di- 
rectly from the producer. Dairymen and women 
are really not as particular with butter “for the 
store” as with that made for private customers. 
“What is the use of my taking pains,” says 
Mrs. Perkins, “when my butter will be put 
with Mrs. Slack’s, and Mrs. Hasty’s, and a dozen 
more lots of poor stuff. It won’t bring any 
more, and I shall get no credit.” But order a 
pail from Mrs. Perkins, and she knows that un- 
less it be good, she will hear from it. Then, 
too, the butter for sale at the grocer’s has often 
been brought from a distance, exposed to the 
heat, and in retailing, it is opened to the air, and 
subjected to the not over-nice manipulations of 
the clerk in weighing, etc., and by the time it 
reaches the table its glory is departed. Almost 
all our readers have some acquaintance in the 
country from whom they can engage a supply 
of butter for the Winter. Now is the time to do 
it. Butter made from the sweet after-growth of 
the meadows, before the frost has partially with- 
ered the grass, and while the weather is cool, if 
properly worked and packed, will keep sweet 
until next Spring. Send to such an acquaint- 
ance an order for what will be needed, with di- 
rections to have it packed in stone jars, or in 
new sweet firkins, and you will rejoice in your 
foresight over every plate of well-buttered 
“buckwheats” during the Winter. 

_— OS et 6 ee 


“Old Maids.” 


We heartily endorse the following kindly 
words from the pen of Henry Ward Beecher, 
in behalf of a class whose good deeds haye 
never been appreciated. He says: “I have 
no sympathy with that rude, unfeeling, and in- 
delicate phrase, old maid, which is bandied about 
in the mouths of rude, unfeeling, and indelicate 
persons. It is true that a selfish nature, cut off 
from all duties and ties, and sinking back into 
the solitary life ofa selfish heart, becomes most 
unlovely, and useless. But shall the few cloud 
the true nobleness of the many? How many 
elder sisters, it may be unblessed with outward 
comeliness, haye entered into a brother’s or a 
sister’s family, and accepted all its cares as the 
duty of their life, and, joining hands with the 
mother, given to each child, as it were, two 
souls of love, like two wings of God, to help it 
fly up withal from weakness and ignorance to 
manhood and strength! How many have cheer- 
fully given up their own whole life, built no 
nest, sought no companion, but sang in the tree 
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and near the younglings of another’s nest, pa- | might meet the eye of “ mother,” ‘ wife” or Hints About Cooking, ete. 
tient in toil, watchful and laborious in sickness, | “ sweet-heart” who might have the care of some 


frugal amidst poverty, rich in nothing but good 
works, and in these abounding in wealth! When 
the roll is read above, and they are named that 
lived in self-sacrifice, in gentleness, in patienice, 
in love, and in the only triumph of disinterested 
mercy—thaey who are unmarried and childless, 
that they might more heroically serve the house- 
holds of others, and become mothers to children 
not their own—shall stand high and bright.” 
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The “Corn” Crop. 





Not Indian corn; buta less profitable crop, 
one which causes more vexation than any other 
crop of its size. The crop of toe-corns is aslow, 
but a very sure crop. It grows with equal fa- 
cility in all climates and in all seasons. It springs 
up on the feet of youth, gains strength in older 
soil, and culminates in the bunions and stiffened 
joints of old age. Like dock weeds, brambles, 
and other nuisances, it grows where not wanted, 
with the difference, however, that those cause 
no pain, while this causes much. Why are 
corns raised? Look at your children’s toes, and 
the answer is plain. Parents and shoemakers 
are responsible. Two causes contribute most 
largely to their formation and growth; Ist, 
shoes too tight. 2nd, shoes too loose. For every 
corn caused by loose shoes, a thousand are caused 
by shoes too tight. Most parents are stupid 
enough to think that the beauty of a child’s foot 
is increased by making it appear small. It is 
strange that such nonsense should prevail this 


side of China. The young feet are cramped into . 


shoes of the villainous “ stump-toed” fashion of 
the present day; so short in front, that they 
compress the toe-nails, causing them to grow in- 
wards, and thus give great trouble; and so nar- 
row that one or two toes are piled upon the oth- 
ers, instead of being allowed to touch the sole 
of the shoe, as they should. Each step taken 
helps on the corn. When the shoe is taken off 
at night, you may notice certain little red spots, 
which, however, fade away after the child has 
kicked about the bed for half an hour. These 
are the foundations of corns. When that child 
is twenty years old, they will give trouble; and 
perhaps even long before—if not remedied now. 
If you plant your child’s naked foot upon a 
piece of paper, and make a pencil mark round 
it, you will be astonished when you compare the 
diagram you have drawn with the size and 
shape of the sole of the child’s shoe. You will 
say at once that you will have no more such 
shoes. That is the only safe conclusion; act 
upon it at once. Tell the shoemaker that he 
shall make no more shoes for your child, unless 
he will consent to adopt the model of the foot, 
instead of the wooden thing which some block- 
lead has made to take its place; and insist, as 
an ultimatum, upon their being large enough, 
but not too large. fy 
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Slings for the Wounded. 
sig Sibbitias 

Mr. Epvrror :—May I say a few words on the 
subject of slings? I have lately met several men 
with their arms tied up in the most uncomfort- 
able slings. They looked like returned soldiers, 
and I longed to go up to them and say “ my dear 
friend, do let me tie your sling more comfortably ;” 
but fearing they might think me an escaped 
lunatic, and take to their heels accordingly, I 
resolved to say a few words through the col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist, hoping they 





poor wounded one: Let the handkerchief be 
large; tie the sling in the usual way, and then 
pull out the fold, until it extends from the elbow to the 
hand, supporting both, as inacradle. Aunt Sug. 
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An Incident—A Genuine “Lady.” 
tial 

A correspondent of the Presbyterian, relates at 
some length an incident he observed on the cars, 
while on his way East to Pittsburg. We condense 
the substance for the American Agriculturist. Our 
lady readers will not need to have the moral append- 
ed. On one seat was a pale soldier, lean and weak, 
returning, as it proved, from service in Arkansas, 
to be nursed by his mother, near Pittsburg, whose 
only son he was. At Wellsville, most of the pas- 
scengers got out for refreshments. Some passengers 
carried food along, and ate it in the cars, but none 
offered any thing to the soldier, who, cither too 
weak to walk, ornot having money to spare, sat still, 
silent and alone. As the train was about starting, 
two middle aged ladies came in, and opening a 
basket began to eat a bountiful lunch. From their 
conversation they appeared to be from New-Eng- 
land. They were richly dressed, and judging them 
to be aristocratic, the writer was not favorably im- 
pressed’ with them. After a little while, one of 
them casting her eye forward saw the soldier. She 
stopped eating, and whispering a moment to her 
companion, who nodded assent, she went forward 
and conversed pleasantly with the soldier, and re- 
turned for her basket from which she supplied him 
liberally with the best it contained. After eating 
all he desired she wrapped in a paper and gave him 
enough to last him home. After eating the rem- 
nants in the basket herself, she sat down by his 
side and talked pleasantly with him most of the 
way to Pittsburg. The writer conceived there were 
few dry eyes among those who saw what passed. 
Was not that woman one of the true aristocracy? 
Whether the needed food, or the kind manner and 
conversation of the lady was most refreshing to the 
long-time homeless patriot, or whether both were 
not equally so, we leave the reader to decide. 
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Brown Bread. 
agape 

Mrs. Henry Green, Saratoga Co., N. Y., sends the 
following which she thinks will be found superior 
to any thing yet published in the American Agri- 
culturist. (We know that a very similar prepara- 
tion is good.): Mix 3 pints of sour milk or butter- 
milk, 14 cup molasses, 1 tablespoonful salt, 1 table- 
spoonful soda or saleratus, 5 cups of wheat or rye 
flour, and 5 cups of Indian meal. Put it in a pan, 
about 3 inches deep, and bake three hours in an 
oven heated as for wheat bread. 
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Salting Down Meat. 
catia 

“ Whistler at the Plow,” sends to the American 
Agriculturist, his method of salting meat, which he 
considers much preferable to the common practice 
of putting it into a brine or pickle at first. A bench 
is prepared with one side lower than the other, in- 
clining say 25° to 30° from a level. The meat is 
cut into pieces to suit convenience, fancy, or utili- 
ty, and salt is thoroughly rubbed into every part of 
it—into all the joints, hollows, etc. It is then laid 
flesh side down upon the inclined bench, so that all 
water may drain off. The rubbing in of dry salt is 
repeated three or four times during ten or twelve 
days, after which it is laid down in pickle in the 
usual manner. Mr. T. claims that by this dry salt- 
ing the blood and other fluids are drained off, and 
the permanent brine is cleaner, sweeter, and will 
preserve the meat longer, and in a much more pal- 
atable condition. [We can scarcely decide upon 


the value of this plan. In cool weather, or in a 
cool room, it would work. The meat would be apt 
to spoil if exposed long in warm air.—Eb.] 





Dressing for Turkeys, etc.—Contribu- 
ted to the American Agriculturist by Mrs. “J. N. P., 
Keokuk, Iowa. Take stale white bread, crumble it 
fine, and moisten with boiling milk. Add about 2 
ounces of butter to a pound of bread, the yolks of 
two hard-boiled eggs, a little parsley, and half a 
lemon peel, all chopped fine; season with pepper, 
salt, and sweet marjorum. Mix altogether with two 
beaten eggs. A little flour and water mixed with 
the dripping, if not too fat, will make good gravy. 
The above stuffing will be found to answer admira- 
bly for roast chicken, veal and lamb. 


Pull Pudding.—Contributed to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist by “Charley Clover,” Elizabeth, 
N.J. Take three eggs, nine tablespoonfuls of flour, 
a pint of milk, and salt to taste. Pour the milk on 
the flour scalding hot, then add the eggs. Bake 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. Serve with 
sauce to suit the taste. 


Green*Tomato Pickle (Sweet).—Con- 
tributed to the Ameriean Agriculterist, by “E. E. 
J.,” Lisbon, Va, This piekle is very popular with 
us Virginians, and. is thought to be particularly 
nice With mutton and beef, or any kind of fresh 
meat. Gather full-grown green tomatoes, scald and 
peelthem. Make a strong ginger tea, into which 
drop your fruit and scald well. For every two 
pounds of tomatoes, take a pound of sugar and a 
pint of good vinegar, and make a syrup of this, and 
drop in the fruit. Let them cook until perfectly 
clear. Add cinnamon, mace, and white ginger. 
Cover well with syrup, and tie up closely. 


Good Apple Sauce.—Contributed to the 
American Agriculturist, by Viola Homespun, 
“* Peel, quarter and core as many apples as you wish 
to cook ; put them in a tin or brass vessel with just 
water enough to cook them tender. While they 
are cooking, have atin cup or some other small 
vessel on the fire, with about half a pint of water, 
one tablespoonful of butter, one of sugar, about 14 
of a nutmeg grated ; when this boils, stir in enough 
paste (thickening) to make it of the consistency 
of cream; put your apples in a dish and pour this 
over them, and if you are fond of apple sauce you 
can’t help liking this.” 


Meat Pickle or Brine.—A Michigan sub- 
scriber sends to the American Agriculturist the fol- 
lowing which he recommends as good ; To each gal- 
lon of water add 134 lbs. coarse salt ; 1 pint molas- 
ses, or 1 lb. brown sugar; 1 ounce saltpeter, and 1 
teaspoonful of saleratus. Bring it toa boil, skim- 
ming thoroughly just before it begins to boil. Let 
it cool, and then pour it over the meat until entire- 
ly covered. 


Preserving Hams.—A subscriber (A. Mil- 
ler,) objects to smoking hams to preserve them, and 
recommends in its stead, a coating of pepper and 
flour—1 pound of the pepper and 3 Ibs. of flour, 
well mixed together dry, to 500 lbs. of meat. Rub 
thoroughly on the flesh side, and also where the 
leg is severed from the ham. He affirms that this 
will keep insects from the meat, and obviates the 
strong taste resulting from smoking, besides being 
more easily and cheaply done. [The pepper may 
keep off insects, but most persons like the smoky 
flavor, and the smoke acts as a preservative. Salt 
toughens meat; and when hams are smoked, less 
salt will be required.—Ep. Agriculturist.] 


To Preserve Lamp Chimneys.—Ouc 
who claims to have thoroughly tested it, recom- 
mends to toughen glass lamp chimneys, by putting 
them in lukewarm water, heating the water to boil- 
ing, and then cooling slowly.—All glass-ware is, or 
should be, baked in an oven and slowly cooled 
when first made (called “ annealing”). If this were 
neglected, the above operation may be beneficial. 
We suggest, however, that the annealing will be 
best done, and be more lasting, and continuous, if 
always before putting out the lamp, the wick be 
turned down gradually, so that the chimney will 
cool off somewhat slowly.—American Agricullurist, 
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EX—Parliament House. 


A—Bank of England, 
L—Westminster Abbey. 


B—General Post Office. 


OUTLINE SKETCH 
R—Battersea Park. 


7T—Tower of London, 
U—London Docks, 
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OF LONDON. 
a—London Bridge, ‘Vauxhall Bridge. 1—Uxbridge Road. 8—White Chapel R’d.|15—Hackney Road. 
c—Southwark Bridge. —Railway Bridge. 2—Oxford Street. 9—Edgewood Road, |17—Old Kent Road. 
e—Blackfriar’s Bridge, | —Chelsea Bridge. 3—Holburn Street. 10—Abbey Road. 18—Walworth Road, 



























J—Waterloo Bridge. 
|g—Hungerford Bridge. |»—Putney Bridge. 

—Westminster Bridge. |o-—Hammersmith Bridge. 
| i—Lambeth Bridge. |p—Thames Tunnel. 


m—Battersea Bridge. , 4—Commercial Road. 


V—Greenwich. 
5—Piccadilly Street. 


W—Victoria Park. 
16—West India Docks 
across this point. 


C—St. Paul’s Charch, 
D—N te . 
G—Bri 


M—Buckingham Palace, 
N—Hyde Park. 
O—Kensington Park. 
P—World’s Fair of 1862. 


12—Hampstead Road. |20—Clapham Road. 
6—Strand (Street.) 13—Highgate Street. |2i—Kensington Road, 
7—Fleet Street. 14—O1 ty Road. leading to 





11—Finehley Road. RE Camberwell Road. 
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The Editor with his Young Readers. 


LETTERS FROM MR. JUDD....NO. UL.* 
Lonpon, England, July 9th, 1862. 

Dear Youne Reapers :—I have sent you a letter to- 
day, but while everything is fresh in mind, I will write you 
a little about this, the largest city in the World. London 
has nearly three million inhabitants, or about three times 
as many us dwell in New-York City proper, though 
New-York would be almost as large should it stretch out 
its arms, as London has, and absorb the cities and vil- 
lages joining it—Brooklyn, JerSey City, Newark, Hobo- 
ken, Hudson City, etc. Indeed there are nearly as many 
houses in a circle 12 miles from the center of New-York, 
as in the same circle drawn around the center of London. 
For 23 days I have visited the surrounding country, and 
the public places travelers usually visit, while in the 
evenings I have often spent many hours going through 
the streets, and lanes, into the public places, the beer 
. saloons, the shops, etc., to see what the common people 
were about, what they talked about, etc., and how they 
spent their leisure hours. Indeed, I feel better acquaint- 
ed with London than with New-York, for I am seldom 
in New-York at night when the masses are not at work. 


Herewith is a rough outline Map of London, that I have 
hastily sketched to give you an idea of the City, or the 
location of the principal points of interest. The sketch 
embraces 12 miles from West to East, and 8 miles from 
North to South. The dark shade shows the thickly set- 
tled portion, which extends 7 to 8 miles west to east, and 
about 5 miles north to south. The large white spots rep- 
resent the great parks. The largest white line shows the 
Thames river (pronounced “‘ Tems” here) coming in from 
the West, winding through the city, and bending in a 
sharp curve south to Greenwich. After leaving the city it 
runs away southeast, some 60 miles, to the sea. Most of 
the city is on the north side of the river. The larger 
white lines (1, 2, 3, 4, etc.,) represent the leading thor- 
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* Though the writer has returned, we continue these let-* 
ters j as prepared abroad, at the tithe of their date, 

















oughfares ; the small lines give some idea of the great 
number of short streets running in almost every direction. 

The reference letters and figures under the map will 
tell you the location of the many places you have read or 
heard of, such as Bank of England (A); Post Office 
(B); St. Paul's (C); Tower of London (T); Thames 
Tunnel (p); British Museym (G); Parliament Houses, 
on the river (K) ; Buckingham Palace, the Queen’s City 
residence (M); The Great Exhibition (P); Hyde Park 
(N); Kensington Park and Gardens (O) ; Regent’s Park 
(H); Zoological Gardens (J); Victoria Park (W); the 
London Docks (UV); Greenwich with its Observatory 
whence longitude is reckoned (V); etc. Please study the 
references, and preserve this map to look at as I describe 
some of these places more particularly hereafter. 

The Streets of London are very irregular. There are 
no Broadways or long Avenues, as in New-York. The 
long white lines I have drawn for thoroughfares, are not 
crooked enough and do not turn as short corners as do the 
streets, and they do not vary enough in width. Take, for 
example, the longest thoroughfare from east to west (1, 2, 
3,8). Thisis really made up of about twenty streets 
running mainly east and west, the end of one meeting the 
end of the next. Thus at fig. 1 it is called Uxbridge 
Road ; further west it is called Kensington Terrace, then 
Notting Hil. High Street; further east (at fig. 2) it is Ox- 
ford st.; then New Oxford, then High Holborn (at fig. 3), 
then Holborn, then Holborn Hill ; then it turns sharply to 
the southeast and takes the name of Skinner st., then 
Newgate, then Cheapside, then Poultry st.; from the 
Bank (A) eastward itis Cornhill st., next Leadenhall st., 
then Aldgate, and so on eastward through White Chapel 
High st., White Chapel Road (at fig. 8), Mile End Road, 
Bow Read, etc. This thoroughfare changes its width and 
direction so often that you would be puzzled at first to 


‘follow it through the city from the west to the east side. 


The same is the case with all the other thoroughfares, 
which for convenience we have represented by larger 
white lines. There are a great many streets of the 
same name—a dozen or more King streets, for example. 
To indicate which street is meant, they use two names. 
The city is also divided into Postal districts, C, WC, EC, 











W, NW, N, NE, E, S, etc., meaning the Central, 
West Central, East Central, Western, Northwestern, etc. 
My letters come directed to ‘‘No. 11 Upper Kings street, 
Bloomsbury, London, WC.” This tells the postman 
that he will find me on that one of the Upper King streets 
which is near Bloomsbury Square, andis in the Western 
Central (W C,) division of the city. If it was “ No. 11 
Kings Street, Cheapside, London, C.,” he would go to the 
Central (C) portion of the city, and find that one of the 
King streets nearest to oy running out of Cheapside st. 
You will often see London advertisements, or business 
cards, where the location is described by two names, the 
first the street, and the second indicating what other 
street or place it is near. Old London only occupied a 
small space along the river from p tog. Many little vil- 
lages sprung up in the suburbs, such as Pimlico, Bromp- 
ton, and Chelsea, on the southwest ; Kensington, Ham- 
mersmith etc., on the west ; Kilburn and Hampsted on the 
northwest ; Somers, Camden, Kentish, Holloway, Isling- 
ton and Highbury, on the north; Haxton, Kingsland, 


* Dalston, and Hackney on the northeast ; Globetown, Old- 


ford, Bromly, Limehouse and Poplar, on the east ; and 
Southwark, Rotherite, and others, south of the river. All 
these were within the country covered byour map. Each 
of these towns had its own streets, and when they were 
all absorbed into London, the streets of the same name 
were necessarily distinguished, as above described.— 
Some of the names sound oddly to Americans. Here are 
a few Post Office addresses, I gather from the first pages 
of adirectory: “Amen Corner st., Paternoster Row,”— 
* Angel Alley street, Bishopgate-without,”—“ Bear Yard, 
Lincoln Inn Fields” (this happens to be the lawyers’ quar- 
ters)—‘‘ Black Bull Yard, ty Peter’s Lane, near St. John 
st.,”—‘* Black Raven Court, Seething Lane,”—“ Cain 
Place East, Nags Head Tavern ”—“ Boar’s Head Court, 
Bolt in tun Tap Tavern,” etc. These are the actual bus- 
iness Post Office addresses of individuals, and I could 
give youa hundred others equally curious. Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Church, for example, is on “‘ Newington Butt’s 
street, near the Elephant and Castle Tavern.” (This is 
in South London, near where several thoroughfares 
meet, two-thirds of a mile south of Blackfriar’s Bridge, d). 
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London is not a neat appearing city, either in its streets 
or buildings. The smoke from the three million tuns of 
bituminous coal burned every year, and the almost con- 
stant fogs, fill the air, soil everything, and give the whole 
city adingy look. I have-seen the sun but a few times 
here. It has been foggy or rainy nearly every day. On 
what promised to be a fair day I went to the top of St. 
Paul’s (C), butafter waiting for hours, was unable to see 
beyond a few squares, The people are so accustomed to 
this kind of atmosphere that they think nothing of it. I 
have but once ventured far from my room without an 
umbrella and rubbers, and then got thoroughly soaked. 

There are here no large hotels like the Astor House, 
St. Nicholas, and Metropolitan, of New-York. The ho- 
tels, such as they are, are kept on the European plan, that 
is, you pay for your room, for servants, and for whatever 
you call for, and no more. At the restaurants -you call 
for what you want, and pay for the items, the meat, tlie 
bread, the butter, the potatoes, etc., and then‘pay the 
waiter separately. Most travelers stopping here a week 
or so, take what are termed “ Lodgings,” or “apartments.” 
Thus : Ihave a neat furnished parlor and bedroom (by 
chance in a very good and kind family), for which I pay 
about $5 a week. This includes rooms, and care of them, 
and the cooking of my breakfast. I order from day to day 
what I desire, naming the items, and my hostess procures 
them for me, and charges me just the cost of each item. 
One can thus live as cheaply or as expensively as he de- 
sires. The dinner and supper are usually taken at res- 
taurants, wherever one happens to be when hungry. This 
is the way most visitors live while in London—they in 
fact ‘‘ keep house,” and have a home for the time being. 

Having now given you a general idea of London as 
a whole, I will briefly describe some noteworthy ob- 
jects.—There are more than fifty of these in and around 
the city, but I can allude to but fewin this and another 
letter. Don’t forget to study their location now by the 
map and index underneath, and to preserve the map to 
read with the closing part of this letter another month. 
You will thus get some idea of London, whether you 
ever visit it or not. The city contains as many people, as 
each of several entire kingdoms in other parts of the 
world, and ‘therefore deserves as much study. 

The Thames is an important river for so small astream. 
Along through the city itis scarcely more than 30 to 40 
rods across—in some places less. It is spanned by twelve 
or thirteen bridges, some on stone arches, two on iron 
arches, and four or five suspended on wires, or iron bars. 
The most noted is the London Bridge (a), the one lowest 
down stream. It is 54 feet wide, 928 feet long between 
the tops of the banks, and has 5 great arches. No masted 
vessels go above this bridge. Small steamers ply above, 
loading and receiving passengers at the various piers. 
These are provided with jointed smoke pipes which are 
let down (tipped back) on approaching a bridge. Barges, 
and boats with short masts to be lowered, go up the stream, 
but there are not half so many boats on the river as I ex- 
pected to see, from the descriptions given by travelers. 

Large ships come up the Thames below the bridge. Ar- 
tificial Basins or ‘* Docks,” are built inland, with short ca- 
nals opening into the river, and provided with gates. At 
high tide the ships are floated into the docks, and the gates 
are then shut,to retain the water as the tide falls. The ships 
therefore lie right among the storehouses to unload and 
load, and go out at high tide. Some ofthe docks or basins 
are very large. By this means fhe narrow river accom- 
modates a very great amount of shipping. Itis a Chan- 
nel, or sort of Ship Canal, from the docks out to the sea. 

(To be continued.) 





Fowl Proceeding—A Question for 
Discussion. 


Mr. B. and Mr. P. entered into partnership under the 
following circumstances: Mr, P. had a setting hen, and 
Mr. B. had eggs, which were to be placed under the hen, 
and the profits divided equally. But alas, “the best laid 
plans of mice and hen gang aft aglee”: The chickens 
didn’t come out exactly as looked for, as appears by the 
following letter from Mr. P.: 

_ Dear B.—I regret to inform So that our eggspecta- 
tions regarding the Bramah chickens are frustrated. The 
old hen was canes | averse to entering into the fruition 
of others’ labors—or else was eggshausted by the fruitless 
hendeavor to incubate on an empty nest for two or three 
weeks prior to the articles of our partnership. Well—it 
was too eggsacting a requirement of the poor hen in such 
hot weather. She deserted her nest—we replaced her 
time and time again. She grew more and more averse to 
being forced into maternity. At last we shut her into the 
nest, and when we went again, there she was “a settin’ 
standing.” Now what to do with the eggs? Is it your 
understanding that the partition of profits begins with the 
setting of the hen? or only with the hatching of the 
chickens? If the former, I will defer to you in the choice 
of your half of the eggs. If the latter, [ have no claim, 
except for storage, say $1. Under the eggsisting circum- 
stances, I confess myself chicken-hearted, and beg that 

you will not again seduce me into any such fowl proceed- 

ngs. Yours in misfortune, 


Now Mr. B. says two things are to be considered in a 


_ page, and on the Jast one, 





settlement. Ist. He has lost his eggs. 2d. Mr. P. has 
lost the time of his hen. But, as she was represented to 
be a good setter, he thinks it a plain case of obtaining 
goods under false pretences.—The whole case has been 
referred to us for arbitration, and we submitit to the 
jury of our readers for home consideration. 





A Hint to the Boys and Girls. 


Many of our enterprising club gatherers have en- 
listed for the war, and there will be in many places a 
fine opportunity for the Boys or Girls, who have hitherto 
been crowded out by older competitors, Suppose you 
look over the General and Special Premiums on this 
There are some Good Maps 
_you want atonce. Then, there are Good Books; a Clothes- 
Wringer, or Washing Machine, or Sewing Machine for 
-mother ; a Barometer for yourselves ; Melodeons, Cyclo- 
pedias, fine Back Volumes of the Agrieulturist, the Port- 
folio File, to keep your numbers in, Paints, etc. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of boys, and girls too, have got one 
or more of these premiums in previous years.. Who will 
get them this year? Answer: Those enterprising boys 
and girls, who are to make our go-ahead farmers, busi- 
ness men, good housekeepers, etc., hereafter. The extra 
numbers offered. to all new subscribers now, will be an 
inducement to them to subscribe in your club, at once. 





Problems and Puzzles. 


is it? 
Answer to Scriptural Rebus, No. 17, (page 281, Septem- 





ber). ‘ Go to the ant thou sluggard, consider her ways 
and be wise,” which is expressed thus: Goat too th e ant 
t house lug guard c on cider her vase and b y’s. 
Answer to Typographical Puzzle (page 281, September). 
“Tf the grate be empty, put coal on (:); if the grate be full, 
stop putting coal on. The servant’s reply was, ‘‘ How 
can I put coal on, when there is such a high fender ?” 
Correct answers to the puzzle in the September No., 
have been received from Charlie D. Bingham, “ A. B. C.,” 
Samuel Campbell, Manly L. Osborne, Charles A. White, 
“TI, L. M., jr.,” H. P. Hart, H. E: Hart, A. L. Ballou, G. 
Frederic Sly, T. J. Craig, T. 8S. Peck, Wm. 8. Norton, 
Frank, C. G. Calkins, G. A. Cunnington, John Craig. 
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PREMIUM LIST, 
For 1863---Volume XXII. 
New Subscribers get the Rest of this Year 
Without Charge. (See page 320.) 


Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Clubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 








(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


Every subscriber is invited to renew his own subscrip- 
tion, and to solicit others to subscribe. But to all those 
who will take the trouble to collect and forward ciuss of 
subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. The pay thus offered is 
much larger than we could pay in cash, though no article 
is proposed which is not of the best quality, and fully 
worth the price asked. (We get these articles on extra 
good terms when for premiums.) 

Part of the Premium articles announced this month are 
selected from the best given last year, those which gave 
universal satisfaction. They are such as will pay for the 
effort to obtain them. 

(eS We WISH IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—ne cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind, and 
every one will be selected by the publisher from the very 
best manufactured. They will be the best sold in the mar- 
ket at the prices named. 

ta We offer nothing for competition. Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing; every one knows just what he or she is working for. 

Ge We make no distinction’ between new and old subscri- 
vers in giving these premiums, but it is expected that every 








canvasser will not only gather up the names of old sub- 
scribers, but also secure a large number of new names, 

ga Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender, 

> Every person collecting names for premiunis, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender. 


G2” The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXII (1868), whenever received. Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as anyclub is made up—if duplicate lists are sent. 


Qa Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cen:s 
extra on each of the smaller number of nameés required. 
ga" Clubs need not be all confined ‘to one Post Office. 


































A~A\SA 
Table of Premiums for 1863. 27 ||E 126 
3 : a 

Names of Premium Articles. 2 2 ||FB Be 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms below........... 

Best Fam al emeass, Wringer.:.....600+ iH 50 || 18} 87 
3—Nonpareil. shing-Machine.......... 400}; 30) 70 
4—Sewing Machine, heeler & Wilson) 00 || 90 | 180 

>—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) 00|| 69 | 98 
s—Aneroid Barometer........ Tit. 4 50/) 19| 44 
—The Aquarius........... “3 000)) 22) 47 
—Five Octaye Melodeon (best).. «- $75 00 || 125 | 237 
4% Octave Melodeon (best)........+...+. 00 || 104 1 
0—Four Octave Melodeon (best) i 00 || 90 | 130 
1—New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes. ........... 00 ||. 96 | 140 
%—Worcester's Unabridged Dictionary.... $7 50|| 18 | 40 
-—Six back Volumes iculturist, yr 18 35 
L—Five do do do 60 || 1 380 
—Four do do do 48 || 18) 26 
}—Three do do do 36/)} 10} 20 
—Two do do do 24)) ..) 16 
—One do do do 1.12 +» |,10 
—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File...... -$1 23/]°..] Il 
20— Windsor & Newton’s Paints............. $2 50/| .. | 20 
21—Osborn & Hodgkinson’s.Paints... ...... 50}) .. | 15 
¢:2—Premium Cylinder Plow....... opepnemall $10 00|| 30) & 
23—Eagle Plow No, 20.........:.....0000e hy 25 || 28] 62 
Hay and Straw Cutter test}. “ 00 ||: 26) 38 
25—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best)... 00 || 24) 55 
26—Family Lard and Wine Press...... -» 8700") 24) 55 





DESORIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 
Premium No. 1—Good Books, 


This premium will meet the wants of a great number of 
persons, On page 285 is a list of 92 books, many of them on 
topics connected with the Farm, Garden, and Household, 
and a portion of them the very best published, | (See re- 
marks at the head of the list.) Any person sending in 16 
or more subscribers, may select any of the books in that list, 
(page 285,) to the amount of 12 cents for each name, at the 
club price of 80 cents, or to the amount af 33% cents for 
each name, at $1 each, Many farmers’ clubs have, during 
the last year, joined together and obtained a considerable 
library through these premiums, N, B.—The books will be 
delivered to the recipients, (by mail or express, free of all 
cost, 

No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and a saver of hard work, Every woman knows 
that wringing by hand is not only the hardest, wrenching 
work of washing-day, but that the twisting by hand-wring 
ing breaks more of the fibers of the garments than the 
washing and ordinary wear. With this machine set upon the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water fall- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, and therefore more quickly dried on the line, A 
child can in a few minutes wring out a tubful of clothes 
The machine will save its cost several times in a year, 
simply in the saving of garments. We have had one of the 
first machines made in constant use in a family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new. The machines 
now manufactured are still better, several improvements 
haying been made, The machine offered, No, 2, is just the 
thing for family use, It is provided with cogs to move the 
rollers together, so that it is not possible to tear garments, 
as is the case with cheaper Wringers not provided with cogs. 
We present one of these No, 2 Wringers to any person pro- 
curing and forwarding 18 subscribers, at $1 each, or 37 at 
the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 3—Best Washing Machine. 


Many ladies have asked us, for years past, to introduce a 
good Washing Machine among our Premium articles, 
but we have uniformly declined doing so, for want of the 
right kind of machine. We have now, however, found a 
machine worthy of a place in the premium list, in which we 
mean to put none but those known to be first-rate articles. 
The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for nearly a year past, and it has net only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction, It is the only machine, out of 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations, (See descriptive cut, and adver- 
tisement on page 819.) The clothes are put in, in quantity, 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make the 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
They are of three sizes; we select No, 2, as the best size for 
common family use. The price of No, 2 is $14, This ina- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 30 subscribers 
at the regular price, ($1 each,) or 70 subscribers at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 
any point as freight, or by express, and will be forwarded, 

ree of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city 
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Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including H ), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make, There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 

nearly five years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
pe machines, We want no better. The fact that more of 
the Wheeler & Wilson machines are sold than ofall others com- 
bined, is perhaps the best testimony in their favor, The terms 
on which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. The Premium 
Machines will be selected new at the manufactory, and will 
be forwarded, well boxed, with full directions for setting up 
and using, and with no expense, except for freight, after 
leaving the city. 

Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Be Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines. It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than two years, we think highly of 

‘it, and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. Some of our 
neighbors think this machine ahead of all others, Premium 5 
will be selected and sent the same as No. 4. 

Premium No. 6—Barometer. 

19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. We have 
had one in use for nearly three years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer. It will save to the farmer and others 
many times its cost, as a weather-indicator. These instru- 
ments resemble a large watch, 5 inches in diameter, and 2 
inches thick. Each one is in a neat leather case, and when 
sent to a distance, this is packed in cotton, in a wooden 
box 4 by 8 inches, and can go anywhere, by express or 
otherwise, with perfect safety. 

Premium No. 7—The Aquarius. 

This is a capital instrument, valuable to have in every 
house, It is a portable hand force-pump, which any one can 
catch up at a moment's warning, and throw from a pail or 
ather vessel a steady stream of water upon a fire in a house, 
or elsewhere, It is supplied with both a jet-pipe and a rose, 
or sprinkler, and can be used for washing windows, car- 
riages, &c.; for sprinkling trees, plants, destroying insects, 
&c., &c. With it, it is easy to wash the second and third 
story windows, and to sprinkle water upon the roofs, while 
standing upon the ground, Such an apparatus will often 
enable a person to so use a bucket or two of water as to ex- 
tinguish a fire breaking out where it could not be reached 
with water dashed on from pails. It is supplied with suction 
and injection India-rubber pipes, and with air-chambers to 
keep up a constant stream. The weight is 8 Ibs., and it can 
be sent anywhere as freight, or by express. We substitute 
this for the Hydropult, as being cheaper, and quite as good. 
(Price $10.) We will present an Aquarius complete to 
any one forwarding a club of 22 subscribers at $1 each, (or 








47 at 80 cents each.) N.B.—Further particulars can be ob- 
tained by sending for a descriptive circular to the manufac- 


‘turers, W. & B. Douglas, Middletown, Conn. 


Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 


125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A, 
Prince & Co.s $375 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish, We have our- 
selves used one for three years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without expense to the recipient, except for freight. 
Schools and churches can readily combine their efforts and 
secure one of these instruments. This has been frequently 
done. See “N. B.,” under Premium No. 10, 


Premium No. 9—Melodeon. 


104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s 360 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See No. 8. 


Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher or lower priced Melodeons will be 
given for larger lists, in the same proportion. 


Premium No. ll—New Cyclopedia—A Splendid 
and Very Valuable Work. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of pub- 
lication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of about 770 
pageseach. This isa magnificent work, forming a whole li- 
brary embracing every topic of human knowledge, Fourteen 
volumes are now ready, and the remaining two will be fur- 
nished as soon as issued. We recommend it to every one, 
whether they procure it as a premium or not. The work is 
sold at $3 per volume, or $48 for the set. To no better pur- 
pose could any one devote the Winter evenings than in rais- 
ing a club of subscribers to secure this for himself and 
family. Several schools have secured it, through the com- 
bined efforts of the scholars in raising clubs of subscribers. 
Boys have also secured it by their individual efforts, 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 

18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Edition of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighs nearly 10 lbs.; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each, giving the spell- 
ing and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia. 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country. 





Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back Volumes—A 
First-rate Library. 

These premiums (13 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 20, 
and 21, These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol- 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as in the table above, viz: For 20 
Subscribers at $1 each, (or 36 at 80 cents each,) we will pre 
sent six volumes. For 16 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 
at 80 cents each,) we will present five volumes.—For 
13 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 26 at 80 cents each,) four 
volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 
cents each,) three volumes.—For 15 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, two volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, one volume.—Let every one selecting these 
premiums be careful to name just which back volumes are 
desired. 

Premium No. 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 

Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturist—the name gilded on, This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged that successive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is completed, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume in- 
serted. A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes. It is the most complete file yet made. The prics 
is $1, and the postage 23 cents. We will forward it, post- 
paid, to any one sending eleven subscribers, at the lowest 
club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premium No. 20—Paints.. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, putup in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers. They will be sent post-paid any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles, 

Premium No. 21—Paints. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson's 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc. These are of 
American manufacture, and though not so fine asthe above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No, 20, 


Premiums Nos. 22 to 26. 

We have not space left to describe these particularly, this 
month, The Cylinder Plow was described in this journal 
last year. It is undoubtedly a great improvement. The 
Kagle Plow is well known, and so is the Hay and Straw 
Cutter, and the Steel-togthed Cultivator, one of the most 
useful implements on the farm, The Lard and Wine Press 
iga very convenient household implement, for pressing out 
lard or tallow, the juice of grapes, currants, berries, &c. 
For the prices, and subscribers required, see the table above. 














Reports on Crops, 


September 


10, 1862, 


(See General Remarks and Reports on Special Crops on page 296.) 


SPECIAL EXPLANATIONS TO THE READER FOR SEPTEM- 
BER, (Full details are given on the Blank Forms furnished to Reporters.) 


The First Column gives the Counties from which the reports come. 
cases the territory reported upon extends over adjacent counties, and the figures apply to a 
larger territory than the county named, but sometimes to single townships only. 

The Second Column gives the number of persons in each county or locality, the 
average of whose opinions are embraced in the single rows of figures, standing opposite 
in the same line. In several cases a whole County is represented by an officer of the Agri- 
cultural Society, who gives the summary of reports from assistants in each of the towns. 
m indicates that a large but indefinite number of persons joined in making the report. 


The Third Column gives the names of the persons who received and distribut- 


ed blanks, and collected and forwarded returns. 


(Fin all the reports the numeral 40 is taken as the standard for comparison, thus : 

Column A-—-10 means that the weather for a month previous to the date of the re- 
report was about as gOod as the average for other years, that is for growing crops and for 
general farm operations. Figures above or below 40 indicate the comparative propi- 


tiousness or unfavorableness of the weather. 


Columns—B—E-—In these 10 indicates that the amount of crop harvested is 
Each figure (or unit) above 10 means a tenth more of 


about the same as last year. 
crop, and each unit below 410, means one-tenth less. 


age crop—15 means one and a half—2@ means double, and so on. 
Columns D—G—M—O-—This month the figures indicate the average yield per 


acre in bushels. 


Column H—160 indicates that the surface of corn growing is the same as in 1861. 
Columns—I—S—In these 10 indicates that the surface of corn and potatoes grow- 


ing is the same as the average for five years past. 


Column BR~—160 indicates that the wants of the district are just supplied. 


above and below indicate the surplusor deficiency. 


+ Columns C—F—L—N—P-—In these columns 4@ means that the average crop 
gathered is about the same as the average for five years past. Each upit above or below 
10 stands for an increase or decrease of one-tenth in the crop. 

| Columns K—T—UO—V-—In these columns £0 means that the condition and prospect 
at the date of Report, indicated an average yield per acre. Here also each unit above or 
below ten indicates the prospect of a yield a tenth above or below the average ; thus, a 
half erop is indicated by 5—a double crop by 20. Some report fruit prospects at 100 to 
150, meaning that the promise is for ten to fifteen times the average. 
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DELAWARE GRAPE VINES 


At Ten Cents Each. 
PARSONS & CoO. 


Fiusuine, N. Y. 
Offer these vines in excellent health, at the following low 


Ist quality, $25 per 100—$200 per 1000. 
2d quality, $15 per 100—$100 per 1000, 


GRAPE VINES. 


Unusual inducements offered to Fall purchasers. 
Send for a Price List. . KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


rates : 














Market Review, Prices, etc. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Friday, Sept. 19, 1862. 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
Barley. Oats. 








RecEIPTS. Flour? Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

| oe de arpa th 421,000 4,478,000 2,541,000 91,000 43,000 910,000 
26 days last m’'th 481,000 8,270,000 2'510,000 132,000 53,000 437,000 

SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley 

26 days this month, 513,000 5,482,000 3,065,000 104,500 

26 days last month 576,000 5,430,000 2,980,000 118,000 


2. Comparison with same time last year. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 





RECEIPTS. 
26 days 1862.. ... 421,000 4,478,000 2,541,000 91,000 43,000 910,000 
27 days 1861...... 479,000 8,401,000 3,605,000 45,150 65,925 398,969 
SALES. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
26 days 1862...... 513,000 5, 482,000 3,065,000 104,500 
27 days 1861,... . 583,812 5, 473,125 4,439,250 47,137 6,300 
3. Exports from New-York, from Jan.1 to Sept. 17. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
ae. .. 2,254,504 15,398,811 8,640, 4 1,031,646 22,138 66,837 
186 ; Jue Tee 150 1316257 7,986,653 998/763 1, 145,282 
1800... 771054276 5,258,544 2,074,114 1000 81280 101/224 


4. Exports of Breadstuffs from the United States to 
Great Britain and Ireland, annually, for Sixteen years, 
ending September 1: 





Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

bbls. bushels, bushels. 
seeeseeee. 2,672,515 25,754,709 14,084,168 
25,553,370 11,705,034 
4,938,714 2,221,857 
439,010 342,013 
6,555,643 3,317,802 
7,479,401 4,746,278 

7,956,406 6,731,161 
324,427 6,679,138 

6,038,003 6,049,37 

4,823,519 1,425,27: 
728,442 1,487,398 

1,496,355 2,205,601 
461,276 4,753,358 
1,140,194 12,685,260 
241,300 4,390,226 
4,000,359 17,157, 659 
Grand total for 16 years. 21,504,429 99,931,137 99,981,602 


5. Exports from the United States to the Continent of 
Europe, for a series of eight years, ending Sept. 1: 


Flour, Whea Corn, Rye, 
bbis bushels, bush. bush 
a Eee Pt 626,672 7,617,472 322,074 1,612, 936 
ee Seeces 142,129 3,452,496 101,145 "347,258 
EOE ES 49,243 178,031 19,358 a 
ee ery 57,845 25,519 ae 
ee ore 303,100 390,428 16,848 13,100 
1857.......0000000++-483,344 2,675,853 543,590 216,162 
DER ic ce oth sheds vdedes 748,408 2,610,079 282,083 1,975,178 
1855. . joo’ “Sra 4,972 308, 428 35, "569 


Total for 8 years. 2,412,047 17,186,976 1,619,045 4,200,193 


6. Exports from Canada to Great Britain and Ireland, 
via, St. Lawrence, from Sept. 1, 1861, to Sept. 1, 1862. 
Flour, bbls.617,308 ; Wheat, bus.6,376,905 ; Corn, bushels, 
2,016,040 ; Peas, bush...822,060 ; Oats, bush..780,756: Oat 

Meal, bbls. . .2,242. 


%. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Chicago, Jan. 1, to Sept. 15. 


1861. 1862. 
og Seer ree seebscos “See 1,081,005 
Wheat, bushels..... neenenbneeee - 9,900,457 8,579,123 
Corn, bushels.........+++.++-+0++019,869,293 22,062,476 
Oats, DUGHEIS.... 0000 ccccccscceces 1,088,694 2,174,397 
Rye, bushels........ paesstceseess. SLD 724,912 
Barley, bushels........... cseccene §=SEO AED 496,083 
8. Shipments from Chicago, from Jan. 1, to Sept. 15. 

1861. 1862. 
Flour, BDIS......0ec0ecccccsecee.-- 063,658 9,765,364 
Wheat, bushels, ..........-+s-0+-- 9,233,335 8,916,271 
Corn, bushels............++. ee ee 379 20,101,154 
Oats, bushels........cc.cecceereee 4,429,777 1,955,397 
Rye, i GE RE Se eae SS ee "964, 048 594,534 
Barley, bushels...... em cocee, 144,185 188,414 
9. Stock of Breadstuffs in Store at Chicago, Sept. 15, 62. 
Flour, bbls......-..--.seee cence ees seoceses once 20,000 
Wheat, bushelS.......... ce eee cece eeee cece +--. 483,278 
Corn, bushels....... pobcencbescee.cteecccs s0b000 ce OOOOk 





10. Receipts of Breadstuffs at the head of tide-water at 
Albany, by the Erie and other New York Canals, from the 
commencement of navigation to and including the 14th of 
September in the years indicated : 






























1860. 1861. 1862. 
Canals opened—April 25. May 1. May 1. 
| ee 466,310 688,522 885,77 
— MEUM swivce 7,050,891 14,673,402 17,866,154 
ea «+ - 10,901,897 12,212,721 12,669,674 
Barley ...sosscs o» 95, 210,624 403,267 
ee «++ 3,978,695 3,153,774 2,719,223 
PD. cncubiscesenssen, SEED 419,397 528,280 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 
Aug. 19. i ¥ 18. 
ieve—Seper 008 gages — $19 @540 $5 10 5 70 
Superfine 4% @510 506 @52 
523 @700 54 @700 
545 @700 56 @700 
530 @7%35 555 @72% 
800 @430 $810 @ 440 
34 @3% 350 @3%5 
. 187 @150 140 @1 48 
- 1387 @15 1387 @153 
» Ah $73 10 @1531 
64 66 2 @ 6 
0 @ 6 @ 7 
54 @ 82 54 @ 60 
488 @ 51 52 @ 58 
51 @ 52 55 @ 60 
6 @ 8 5 @ 8&8 
Y - selling. None sellin 
Hay, in bales, per 100 lbs.. 6 @ @ 6 @ 7 
Corros ae pings, per Ib... 6 @ 4% 56 @ 57 
Rice, per 100 Ib 650 @850 650 @8 7% 
Hops, crop of 1962, per ‘ib 5 @ 21 u4@ 1B 
FeatueErs, Live Geese, p. lb.. 40 @ 2 @ 
SeEpD—Clover, per Ib.......... 8 @ 8 Nominal. 
Timothy per bushel... Lies 187 @200 Nominal. 
SuGarR—Brown, Per arts T%@ 10 8 @ 10K 
MOLassEs, New- - ae pgl.. 383 @ & 3 @ 4 
CoFFEE, Rio, per Ib........... 2%@ 2B 21 @ 2% 
TORs000-—-Renteeny, Ge RIb.. 9 @ 2 ll @ & 
Geos. Leaf, per 9°@ 380 12 @ 8 
tee TA fleece, p. Ib. 5 @ 6 55 @ 70 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib. 5 @ 58 48 @ 5 
TALLOw, per lb..... 10%@ 10% 10%@ 10% 
Orn CAKE, per tun. 83.50 @41 83 00 @40 00 
ORK—Mess, per bb: 11 87¥%@11 50 11 874%@11 50 
Prime, per bbl... .... 10000 @ 000 @10 12% 
BEEF—Plain mess........ pnaee oe % @140 1350 @l14 
LARD, in bbis., oar Sec 8X@ 9@ 9% 
BUTTER— Western, per ib... 9¥@ 15 2 @ 16 
OAS 2 ies se ye 10 @ 18 1b @ 2 
Ss ccpcsctadsocsvnes s+ 54@ 8% 7 @ 9% 
Broom Corn—per Bb 5 @ 56 @ q 
Eees—Fresh, per dozen 10 @ il 5 @ 16 
Western, per doz....... 9@ 1 4@ 6 
ard i A tg per | 10 @ 10 @_ 2 
Ducks, per pair.......... 83 @ 580 % @125 
Geese, per pair..... .......... 100 @12% 122 @137 
Turkeys, per Ib..........+...+. li @ 2R 2@ 4 
POrasome—Dypenane, p.bbl 113 @12 12 @150 
Backeres, "2 ee @15 12 @150 
Peach ‘ow, OF UOL.S 5. chess 1% @188, 
Mercers, per bbl..........--.. 50 @20 17% @200 
Sweet De awares, per bbl.. 650 @ 300 @ 350 
Owntons, Red, per DbL........ % @200 12 @138 
Tonuira—inniebngen, a 50 @ %% 6b @ 
Marrow Squashes, ot bI.. 87 @123 % @ 87 
TOMATOES, per bus! 20 @ 15 @ 3 
CREEN CORN, per 100.. wae @ 580 81 50 
APPLES, good, p.bbl... + 158 @1%85 18580 @1% 
Apples, common, per r bbl... % @100 100 @123 
PEACHES, choice, per basket. 8 @123 3 @10 
Peaches, common, per basket 50 @ 62 
Pius, Green Gage, per bush 150 @200 
Plums, blue, per bushel .. ... 150 @1%7% 
Plums, common, per —- %B @100 
Pxeaks, cooking, per pel.. 123 @150 % @100 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl.. 300 @ 350 
WATERMELONS, per 100.... 500 @15 00 
MUSKMELONS, per bbl 8 @10 


We have carefully prepared, from our own records, and 
from official and other reliable sources, the foregoing se- 
ries of very important tables. These indicate a remarka- 
ble increase in the Breadstuff trade of the country, which 
(now that Cotton has lost the supremacy) Is the greatest 
interest of our republic, in a commercial point of view. 
Those tables suggest many reflections, some of which are 
referred to in an editorial article on page 296. They 
are so arranged as to make clear the wonderful prosper- 
ity of this branch of our commerce, and elaborate com- 
mentis unnecessary. The shipments of the Cereal Year 
closing on the Ist inst., were heavy, andinexcess of any 
previous season. To these may be added the exports to 
South America, West Indies, British Provinces, etc., 
which for the last year amounted to 1,135,014 bbls. Flour, 
158,192 bbls. Corn meal, 12,087 bushels Wheat, 502,576 
bushels Corn. The importance of so good a foreign de- 
mand at fair, remunerative prices, with the abundant crop 
of the last season, can hardly be estimated, particularly in 
the present unsettled state of the country. We are again 
blessed with a good crop, and have much to spare, while 
European harvests are now indisputably deficient. In 
Flour the transactions of the month have been heavy ; the 
supplies are moderate, particularly of that of sound qual- 
ity ; prices change a trifle from day to day with the value 
of exchange and gold, holders at the close being firm for 
good brands. The transactions in Wheat continue very 
extensive and are controlled in a great measure by the 
same causes that affect Flour. The late rise in English 
freights has checked business, and the market, up to Mon- 
day last, was much depressed, but has partially recover- 
ed within a few days, and closes with an upward tenden- 
cy. Corn has arrived freely and declined in value, es- 
pecially unsound and inferior lots, which constitute the 
bulk of the present receipts. Rye has been scarce and in 
demand, but closes heavily, with more offering. Oats 
were quite plenty and unsettled ; but have been recently 
less abundant and in lively request at advanced prices... 
Cotton rapidly improved in price, Middlings reaching 





59c.(@60c., but the market is now dull, and quotations for 
Middling Uplands are down to 56c.@56}gc. per lb. The 
receipts are increasing gradually and adding, little by lit- 
tle, to the available supply....The inquiry for Pork and 
Beef has been quite moderate ; while the demand for 
Lard, Butter and Cheese has been active....An unusual 
degree of animation has been discernable in the market 
for Wool, especially the coarser qualities which have ad- 
vanced very rapidly, and now command much more than 
the finer grades, on account of the requirements of the 
army.. .. Tobacco, too, has been unusually brisk, and in 
view of the unsettled state of affairs in the West, ismuch 
dearer.....Hops are coming forward freely and are low- 
.. The movements in other articles of domestic Pro- 
duce have been fair at our quotations. The table of 
Prices Current, to-day, and one month previous, show 
present rates and the changes from our last report. 


N. Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Car- 
TLE Markets have been more fully supplied during the 
past month than ever before, the average being 5,350 per 
week. The demand has been pretty active, and prices 
steady at {c. advance on former quotations up to Sept. 
16th, when 6,410 cattle, the largest supply New-York has 
ever seen together, were thrown in for a single week and 
prices declined 3c.@%c. per lb. Fears of a rebel inva- 
sion in southern Ohio, and parts of Indiana and Kentucky, 
caused graziers to hurry off their stock beyond the reach 
of danger. With such a supply, the best cattle sold at 
prices equivalent to 8c.@8c. per lb., estimated dressed 
weight ; good steers 7¢c.@7}¥¢c., and poor cattle; of which 
there were many, at 5c.(@6c., the average of all kinds be- 
ing 7ic. 


Veal Calves.—Receipts have been light, 
averaging 489 per week. The demand improves with the 
approach of cold weather, and prices are \c. higher, or 
53c.@6c. per lb. live weight, for choice calves, 5c. for 
fair, and 4c. for poor grades. 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts have been 
larger, averaging 13,853 per week for the past month. 
Prices are about the same as for the previous month, with 
a good demand from butchers, and an inquiry from farm- 
ers for store ewes to winter over. Good fat sheep are 
worth prices equivalent to 43¢c. per Ib., and if extra fine, 
5c. per lb. live weight. Fair stock sells at 4c.(@4ic., and 
lambs 5c.@6c. Most of the stock sells at about $334 per 
head, though some lots of heavy sheep brought $4}. 


Live Hogs have been coming forward very 
freely, the weekly average being 15,022. Cool weather, 
with a good demand for packing, has kept the stock well 
used up; all heavy fat hogs are selling as fast as they ar- 
rive. Prime, fat, corn-fed hogs are worth 4c.@4}c. per 
Ib., live weight, and light corn-fed and still-fed are selling 
slowly at 3}¢c.@3%c 


The Weather has been variable, upon the 
whole warm and dry, though an untimely frost on Sept. 
3d, injured corn, buckwheat, and the grazing lands, in 
some localities at the north——Our Datny Nores, con- 
densed, read—August 20, 21, warm, rain wanted—22, 
cloudy, showers at night—23, light rain—24, 25, clear, 
cool—26, 27, warm, fine, shower on night of 271h—28, 
showers—29, 30, clear, fine—31, clear A. M., cloudy P. 
M., rain at night.——September 1, cloudy, heavy thunder 
shower at night—2, cool, cloudy—3 clear, cold, (44° 
here) frost at north—4 to 10, clear, fine Autumn weath- 
er, but getting dry—I1, clear, warm, light rain at night— 
12, N. E. rain storm, creating a flood in some places—13, 
to 16, cool, and generaliy cloudy—17, light N. E. rain— 
18, 19, clear, fine days. The barometer has varied from 
29.50 to 30.30 inches, which is a greater range than usual. 

——o-—_ 


Thermometer at 6 A. M., New-York. 
(Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—r indicates rain—s, snow.) 
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The Postage on the Agriculturist is posi- 
tively only Six Cents a Year. 


The law expressly says that a Periodical issued at stated pe- 
riods, and not weighing over 3 ounces avoirdupois, shall be 
charged one cent per number, and only half this sum if paid 
quarterly in advance, The paper for the Agriculturist is 
purposely manufactured gso that it shall weigh a little 
less than three ounces whed printed; the legal postage is 
therefore only six cents a year, if paid quarterly in advance, 
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Premium Strawberry Plants Sent. 


+41 Premium Strawberry Plants called for up to this 
date, (Sept.20,) have been forwarded in good order. A 
circular containing a chapter of directions for culture 
preceded each parcel, three or four days. Any failure to 
receive the circular and plants, if there has been any, is 
chargeable to irregularity of the mails. 


2 
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Mail-Lost Numbers Supplied. 


It is hard for the Publisher to alone bear all the losses 
arising from the carelessness or over-sight of any of the 
18.000 Postmasters and carriers who have the handling 
of the A griculturist between the office and the subscribers. 
But since Uncle Samuel monopolizes the carrying busi- 
ness, and won’t stand any losses, and we can’t compel 
him to, we shall cheerfully send a second copy of any 
rumber when the first one mailed fails to reach its proper 
destination, on being notified of the fact. 
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Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16,17, 18,19, and 20, both 
unbound, and bound separately in neat covers with gilt let- 


tered backs. 
PRICES AT THE OFFICE, 


Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, wnbound.......... ++ +++$1,00 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, DOUNG........0eeeeeees $1.50 each, 
PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 

Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, or 20, unbound .-$1,12 each, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, Or 20, DOUNA.........eceeeeeee $2.00 each. 

Brnpine.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul. 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ete., gilt upon_the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 20 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail. 











TO ADVERTISERS. 


Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond ali doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


Advertisements. a 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column. 
(wr Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
¢# Business Notices, teventy cents a line. 

















A DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESI.- 
+™ DENCE NEAR NEW-YORK FOR SALE.—Containing 
a large Dwelling, surrounded with trees, shrubbery, lawn, 
etc. An excellent Barn, with work shop and store rooms, 
A large garden, (1}4 acres,) thoroughly prepared, and sup- 
plied with fruit trees, grapes, etc. With the above, and ad- 
joining it, is another fine plot of about 4 acres, admirably 
adapted for building upon, or for cutting up into smaller 
building lots, The two will be sold together or separately. 
No care or expense has been spared in fitting up the above 
place, and it is ready for octupation by any citizen who may 
not wish the trouble of preparing a place. The location is 
convenient to churches and good schools, and every way de- 
sirable, Accessible from the city in 50 minutes, nearly every 
hour during the day. About $6,000 or $7,000 cash will be re- 
quired; the rest can remain on mortgage if desired. For 
farther particulars address Z. Box 189, N. Y. Times office, 


Flushing Institute, 


A Boarding School for Boys at Flushing, L. I. 
E. A. FAIRCHILD. 








INGERSOLL’S IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These machines have been tested in the most thorough 
manner throughout this and foreign countries to the number 
of over 1200. 

The Horse Power is worked by either wheel or capstan, 
and in many respects possesses unequaled advantages. We 
invite those wanting such machines, to write fora catalogue, 
containing full information, with cuts, prices, etc., or call 
and examine personally. 

Orders Brom ptly attended to by sddreming 
INGERSOLL & DOUGHERTY, Greenpoint, Kings Co, L, I, 





Fine Stock for Sale. 

Two full bred AYRSHIRE BULLS at moderate prices. Also 
a pair of bay CARRIAGE Horses, 164 hands high. 
C. H. LILIENTHAL, Yonkers, N. Y. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS, 


AND LIMBS, SELPHO’S PATENT. 516 Broadway. 


SELF BINDING 
NEWSPAPER 
IMUSIC Ft 
LETTERSc. 
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These convenient Portfolio Paper Files are for sale at the 
office of the American Agriculturist. They are of various 
sizes, from the large folio to small octavo. 

Those made expressly for the Agriculturist are worth 60c., 
jSe., and $1, according to gnaty, to which 23 cents must be 
added if to be sent by mail. 


OUR “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS? 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS. 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ep! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from Wxst- 
ERN STaTE Fairs last year. 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, water, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work, They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing Sor re- 


pairs. 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balls, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT more work than ANY OTHER 
POWER IN USE, : ; 

Price of Power for 1, 2, 3, or 4 horses. .......++++++-$125 
Price of Power for 1 to 8 horses ..........++++ Poa 175 

THE $125 POWER WILL DRIVE ANY THRASHING MACHINE, 
and was awarded the first premiums OVER THE BEST 8 AND 10 
HORSE POWERS at the State Fairs last Fall. 

Q@- EVERY MACHINE IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION, OR THE MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED..40 
REFERENCES: 

Orange Judd, New-York City. P.J. White, Closter, N. J. 
W. P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. Emery & Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Geo. Smith, Walnut Creek, 0. E. Whitney, Green Bay, Wis. 
J. E. Torney, New-Baltimore, Mich. B. F. Griffin, Manhat- 
tan Kansas, 


{2 A discount will be allowed on all orders received be- 
fore November Ist. 
Liberal discount to dealers.—Agents wanted, State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale, 
For Circulars and further information address 
BENNET BROTHERS, Patentees, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York. 


PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL, 
CHEAP, DURABLE and EFFICIENT, is adapted for 
ONE OR TWO-HORSE POWER, 
grinds rapidly, and to any degree of fineness required. 
SEND FOR DESORIPTIVE CIRCULAR, and address 
WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DIAMONDS. 


BSE FRYE POFTALE KEYSTONE 
CIDER AND WINE IFFING BROTHER & CO, 
60 Courtiandt-st., New-York. 
































William Perry & Son, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
Offer an immense stock of Concord, and a large sto 
BONES Vamsi anes ari aban ea 
¥ uality of vines for garden cultu 
the best varieties, at low prices, Send for Catalogue. meta 


No. 1 N. J. Peach Trees—prime 
20.000 fresh Apple Seed per quart or beabel 
Orange quince Seed. Strawberries, Wilson's Albany the 
standard, 6 to8ft. Am. Arb. Vitee yery low, and a general 
stock of choice Fruit Trees and Evergreens, For sale by 
WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. Enclose stamp for Circular, 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE MAY 
find profitable employment in selling 
H. H. LLOYD & CO.’s 

NEW WAR MAPS AND CHARTS. 
They are large, accurate, beautifully colo wha 
everybody needs to understand the war ihe or tie aay , 

OUR NEW MAP OF THE SOUTHERN AND 
STATES indicates the latest Battle Fields and eR ge yo 
country ineladed tn the Great Souther Rokenione ioe Bo 

the 

SP RRET Seles cones. reat Southern Rebellion. Size 88x 

OUR NEW MAP OF VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND, 
gives a clear representation of the scene of o : 
did victories, Size 28x19 inches—price 15 cents, Pipe sat 

THE EQUESTRIAN MILITARY PORTRAIT. GALLERY. 
represents 17 of our mo I — 
pe phd st noted Generals on horseback. 

OUR UNION DEFENDERS,—Portraits of 90 of our lead- 
ing Generals, witt i, life- R : 
Clallan crite be : = length, life-like likeness of Gen. Mc- 

These Maps and Charts are sent by mail, on receipt of 
price. So cheap, correct, and attractive — they, oe apt 
Agents in many instances find a ready sale at first sight. 

For terms of Agency and instructions, address 

H. H. LLOYD & CO., 
25 Howard-street, New-York. 











Now Ready for Delivery to Subscribers, 
Vol. I of Kettell’s 


FHpStoryY OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 


The work is furnished only to subscribers by authori 
agent Ly Rue] We is assigned, end of —— 
n 
will it be, for sale in boo stores. at eee 
A FEW GOOD COUNTIES ARE YET UNOCCUPIED IN 
NEARLY ALL OF THE STATES, 
for which experienced Agents are wanted, 
Discharged Soldiers liberally dealt with. 
Agents wishing territory shoul 
ud ee = 4 ry should apply at once, in person or 
N. C. MILLER, Publisher of Subscription Books, 
No, 25 Park Row, New-York. 





ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 82 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or7 stamps), sent post-paid. Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist, 


TEETH 


UPON ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 


By this method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RU 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting noe 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar to the natural or- 
pans. thus Sg the observer the human agency 
n forming them, his we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons, The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the face can also be 
“em —_ ode ey the waning oor. 
acriptive pamphlet may be o ne addressin 

DRS, J. ALLEN & SON, as above. . . 


Ss. B. CONOVER, 
260, 261, and 262 West Washington 
Market, foot of Fulton-st., N. Y. 
COMMISSION PRODUCE DEALER. 


All kinds of Comey Produce sold on Commission, Par- 
ticular attention paid to the selection of Potatoes for Seed. 


Refers to the Editors of the American Agriculturist, 


New-York Agricultural Ware- 


house, 
189 and 191 WATER-ST. 


Horse Powers, Threshers, and Winnowers. 

Clover Hullers, Corn Shellers, Grain Drills, and Fanning 
Mills. 

Patent Cylinder Plows, the lightest of draft of any in use. 

The largest assortment of Agricultural and Horticultura! 
Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. 


WH HEELER'S COMBINED THRESHER AND 
CLEANER, 


BARGER’S PATENT CLEANING ATTACHMENT. 
Gireulars, containing List of Prices; Testimonials, &¢., will, 
reulars, containin, of Prices, Testimon 
on application, be sent by mail. ‘Address . 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO, 
60 Courtland-st., New-York. 

















pros for budding and tying, GUNNY BAGS, 

TWINES, HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Wiese A eee 

for sale in lots to suit, by D. W. MANWARING, 
Importer, 48 Front-st., New-York. 


YRAM’S COMBINED POTATO DIGGER 
AND DOUBLE MOLD PLOW, ne pet digger in 
use. Price $6. Sold by GRIFFLING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Conrtland-st., New-York, 
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TO FARMERS, 


TO DAIRYMEN, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale: 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &ec., &C., 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns always 
within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York, 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons. 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 
for receiving and selling is jive per cent.) 


A New York Weekly Price Current is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent free to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 

(" Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. Cash paid for BUTTER in large or 
small quantities. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 
OF 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New York. 





LANE’S PURCHASING AGENCY. 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, AND PLANTS. 


Delaware, Concord, and other Grape Vines. 
Versailles Currants, $2 per dozen. 
Choice Dahlias, $2 per dozen. 


WOODRUFF’S BAROMETER, 
Prices $8, and $12. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
Prices $7, and $10. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE, 
Price $10 


NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE, 
Prices, No. 1, $10; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $17. 


THE AQUARIUS, A Hand Force Pump, $8. 
HARVEY B. LANE, 
No. 42 Park Row, New-York City. 





THE CHAMPION. 
HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE KEYSTONE 


CIDER AND WINE MILL. 
10,000 in use and approved. 





This admirable machine is now ready for the fruit harvest 
of 1862. It is, if possible, made better ihan ever before, and 
well worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such ma- 
chines. 

It has no superior in the market, and is the only mill that 
will properly grind Grapes. For sale by all respectable 
dealers 


If your merchant does not keep them, tell him to send for 
one for you, or write to the manufacturer yourself. 
Address the —— 
. HICKOK, Eagle Works, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Keystone Cider Mill and Press, 


This admirable Mill is now ready for the fruit harvest of 
1862. It is, if possible, made better than ever before, and well 
worthy the attention of all farmers wanting such machines. 

It has no superior in es market, and is the only mill that 
wit pecpety yee grap 

arrant the mill 4 vive perfect satisfacti 
men a large stock on hand, we are a. at the low 


price of 335. nies” earl RIPPING, BROTHER & CO. 
60 Courtland-st., New-York. 





Hickok’s Patent Portable 
KEYSTONE CIDER 
AND 
WINE MILLS. 
WINE PRESSES, CIDER MILL SCREWS, FRUIT GATH- 
ERERS, TURN TABLE and other APPLE PARERS, &c. 


Sold at wholesale and retail by 


R. H. ALLEN & CO.. 
ig9 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


4 had CIDER MANUFACTURERS. 


ERCORD-GAuD CASKS. 
90 TO 350 GALLO N's CAPACITY. 


Ats 
BARRELS, 
MORRIS H. SMITH. 


t of SEDGWICK-ST 
Near Hamilton ae Ferry, Brooklyn, L. I. 


TREES AND PLANTS AT LOW PRICES. 


Frost & CO."8 WHOLESALE CATALOGUE, 
No. 4, for Fall of 1862, representing eh af Lands nay grown 





FOR SALE BY 





from upward of Three Hundred Actes of now ready 
for distribution. GENESEE VALLE SERIE 
Rochester, N. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc. 
Pears $25 to $30, and others equally low. Strawberri 
every variety at lowest rates. Grapes, Currants, and al 
Small Fruits very low. An immense stock. of Ornamental 
Pee prey Peeonies, Bulbs, &c. Catalo ie on application, 

Send lists to be priced. PRINCE & C Flushing, N.Y. 


PPLE TREES AT 36.00 PER 100. 
A. M. WILLIAMS, Syracuse, N.Y. 


4 BUSHELS Garnet Chili Potatoes 43 = 
by P.H. FOSTER, Babylon, Suffolk bo, 














J. M. THORBURN & CO’S 


Autumn Catalogue 


OF 
Imported Dutch Bulbous Roots, 


With directions for their culture and management, is ready 
for gratuitous distribution. 

Our splendid assortment of Bulbs by] year will be found 
particularly worthy of notice, Those of our friends who are 
only acquainted with the few varieties that were usually 
supplied from European collections, in times past, should at 
once send for our Bulb Catalogue ; they can form no idea of 
rd a that have recently been made in all the va- 
rious spec 

Lay votegeeas of 

2. Bu ody 






” Mixed Double or Singie Hyacint .100 
12 Fine Named Double and Single Miyacintiis, for pots, 

glasses, Or Open DOFder...........aseereesecensees 

12 Extra Fine Named Double and ‘Single Hyacinths, for 

pots, glasses, or open border. ..........--+s+sssseeees 3 

22 Our very. best collection Double ane “Single Named 

atte nths, for pots or open border.............+++: 

50 — “4 and Single Hyacinths, in 50 “splendid named 


100 Double and Single Hy: ‘i ths, in. 25 spl bs 09 
ans he et ee ‘ane 
Growers and er ot Seeds, 
No. 5 John.st., " 
or’ 





ew- 


SEEDS. SEEDS. SEEDS. 
WINTER GRAIN. : 
WHEAT—White Flint, Blue Stem, Soule’s and Red Medi- 
terranean, 
WHITE RYE. 
GRASS SEED—Timothy, Red Top or Herdsgrass, Ken- 
tucky Blue, Orchard and English Ray Grass. 
TURNIP SEED—(new crop.)—Red Top Strap Leaf, White 
Fiat, Yellow Globe, and Yellow Aberdeen. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO.,, 
189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROST & CO. offer an immense stock of Trees 
—" Plants for planting during the Autumn of 1862, and 
coming 8 pring, which will be supplied at LOW RATES and 
on favorable terms, 

Their Nurseries occupy at present upward of Three iiua. 
dred Acres, and contain an extensive assortment of FR 
wen both DWARF AND STANDARD, SMALL FRUITS, 

ell. ag 8 great stock of EVERGREENS, DECID 
ous" TREES, ROSES, 

ge Our Descri tive “Sanaa ues Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, of 
Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shru re etc., Green House Plants 
and Hardy Bulbs, and also No. 4 , their wholesale List, are 
sent free on application, 

Parties who desire to plant in large or small quantities, 
should apply to them before purchasing. All communica- 
tions promptly noticed. 


FRUIT TREES. 


PEAR TREES, $28 per 100. 

APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH, and other Fruit Trees, at low 
rates, by the hundred and thousand, 

CURRANTS, Versailles and Cherry, in quantity. 

GRAPE VINES for houses, a large stock of superb plants, 

NATIVE GRAPES, in large quantity and variety. 

Our Trees are of unusually vigorous and healthy growth, 
and are offered at low prices. 

For Catalogues, apply to 


PARSONS & Co., Flushing, N. Y. 


CHARLES F. ERHARD, 
NURSERYMAN, RAVENSWOOD, L. I, N. Y. 


I endeavor to gain the confidence of my customers by 
— only valuable varieties of oe and selling only per- 
a 














fect aa AE nts at the lowest contple prices, 
E CHERRY big the best and strongeat 
1- merck: lants ever a, bd wen chbece per thousand, 
Second size. . eee ditay ee. 
Calloused Guitin ngs. ee ee ee 10 
2 and 3 year old bearing Dushes..... to $1007 per 1000. 


Catalogues of the best varieties of native Arape vines, 
dwarf pear trees, small fruits, etc., sent free to a: eplicants, 


Superior Dwarf Pear Trees 
AT WAR PRICES. 





Exclusively of leading ou varieties, coveted assorted 
into three apelin, : 2 to 1,000, 18e.; Price = No. 1 in quanti- 
ties of 500, 20c, ea 2,000, 1 = + 4.000, 
14c. ; 5,000, 18¢. ; 6,000, a 8,000, ‘116, 5 i. For’ vo 


r oént. i than No. 


Fae Ay oat 
ig’ prices OM ANS.” fine 


Walworth, Wayne Co., N. 


Trees for the Autumn’ of 1862. 


The subscribers invite the attention of Planters, Nursery- 
men, and Dealers, to oe ad Le eA Stock, which for 
thriftiness of growth and beauty, is seldom excelled, if 
equalled, and will be offeced. at low prices. 

Catalogues forwarded to all ap licants, 

STEPHEN HOY SONS, New-Canaan, Ct. 

P. S.—500,000 extra Apple Seedlings, 2 poare old, 

HOYT & SONS. 


TO LONG ISLAND FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
Large Apple Trees—very low—to clear the ground. 
LARGE BEARING APPLE TREES—7 to 10 bey 2 grafted, 


ogd ti trees, but, staler ral pe! 


~ 2 me = 50 organi. lens 
£ co! ae 
ph; of desirable grapes, 








fine kinds, true to name—purchaser to gk aig: 20 c 
each, $2 per dozen; of er 100, Mixed k vey "et $8 oes 
100, dug y buyer. nds of fruits very low. 

PRINCE & CO., Flushing, N, Y. 
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The NONPAREIL WASHING MACHINE 


Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
varied tests, to which it has been subjected, in country and 
city families and Jaundries, demonstrate that two-thirds the 
labor and time, and half the soap required in hand washing, 
are saved by its use, and no injury can possibly result to 
the most delicate fabric from its action, It is a squeezing 
machine, and it washes with equal effectiveness a cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt. 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with its 
extreme simplicity. There is nothing in its construction 
liable to get out of order; and no training is required to en- 
able the least skillful person to work itsatisfactorily. A girl 
twelve years old can operate it. 

Three sizes of family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight, and twelve shirts re- 
spectively. Prices: No. 1, $10; No. 2, $14; No. 3, $17. 

Machines to go by Power are manufactured for the use of 
Hotels and Laundries. 

Circulars, giving full descriptions, will be forwarded by 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 7 South-st., New-York. 

0" See Premium No. 8, page 281, Sept. Agriculturist. 


The Aquarius. 








A HAND FORCE-PUMP. 
gar" Orders respectfully solicited. 
" ‘ B. DOUGLA: 
Mannfacturers of Pumps, Hydraulic Rams, and ota Hy- 
draulic Machines, Hardware, &c., &c., Middletown, Conn. 


Branch Warehouse, 87 John-st.,, New-York, where the 
AQUARIUS Can be seen, with Samples of all our Goods. 


For Sale by H. B. LANE, 42 Park Row, New-York. 
VERY LADY, MOTHER, MILLINER, AND 


Dressmaker should subscribe for Mme, DEMorEST’ ‘8 
Mrerore oF Fasurons, It is sent regularly as soon as issued ; 
and the new and desirable full-sized patterns aloneare worth 
nearly three times the cost of the magazine, independent of 
the valuable premium that is offered, 








BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price beforwarded. Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 





American Bird Fancler .........ccsccssssccsecscccessseeee $0 20 
American Weeds and Useful Plants*.......... en Cee 
American Farmer's Encyclopedia...... pusabdbabeeasesete 400 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ........ccceseeeeeseeee 100 
Allen’s (R, L.) American Farm Book®, ......c.ssssee0: — t 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals..... ecccccesccece % 
Allen’s (L, F.) Rural Architecture....... ’ soese 2D 
American Florist’s Guide........ 92° doseepene eee % 
Barry's Fruit Garden*.. . eaiecdCaabcnrusenciseeetencso. 2 am 
Bement’s (C, N.) Rabbit Fancier.. DG d so ttbarcrscedesnes 3 
Bement’s Poulterer’s Companion *...........cseceeseeeee 1.25 
Boussingault’s (J. B.) Rural Economy. Semmbnsoscssece 13 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener's Assistant*,.............. 150 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Garden Instructor,................ 60 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide. .... seacennns. 2 <dtehienn a. 


Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual.............- 
Brandt’s Age Of Horses*.......0..-seececcoeeeseesees 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory............. 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener*..... obsieg Ghslibsecoecce 
Central Park Guide*...... éuboonsane cateoenune cccehbecoces 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide*....... ccccvccgbocese oe 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit BooK........sssseecsseees 


= 





Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor* . 1 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor. . sieedeverss. 1 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers............++ see 1 
Downing’s Cottage Residences*............-...-+- . Pe 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of ‘America**, 1 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden........ ete Saree | 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* ...........+++++ St 5 


Every Lady her own Flower Gardener ..... 
Warm Record, for 25 years . 
Farmer’s Practical Horse Farrier... 
French’s Farm Drainage *....... precccccecccccosecs deecce 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener Dhas to tescbocds 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture ........0.+s000+- 
Fish Cultare®.....cccoccccccccccers 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses*,......... 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming.. See em eabevéelbie 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturist............. pede ccesiscceds 
Goodale’s Principles of Breeding. . 

Guenon on Milch Cows..........++6. 
epg oe Cookery... 

to Horsekeepers** 
and his Diseases 
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MJ ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHION, 

uarterly Journal du Grand Monde, pete Po] cents, 
year! i, with a valuable premium. Magnificent improve- 
Treats in he Fall one er, now ready, and includes one hun- 
dred engraved novel doaigns, ol elegant fashion plate, large 
plate o: choaka. large st it of Mme. Demor 
children’s dresses, new Sreibnons and embroidery, and three 
full-sized Seen pe which comprise the bridal’ robe de 

ugenie sleeve, and fancy jacket, with full direc- 

tions. Every 'y, mother, milliner, and dressmaker should 
have this pt he Waa Fashion azine. Published at 
No. 473 of eee and sold everywhere, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price: 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Ch Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 


Grain, Poult "Gam my tay) 
wee TRAC EMENS' 26 FRONTST NEW-YORK. 
cu 


Refers 2 the e Bator of the American A; t. 
R. 8, Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 











GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


SEWING MACHINES. 


Acknowledged to be Superior to 
all Others, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
“Grover & Baker's is the beat.”— Am. Agriculturist. 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 


PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON, 
WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED, 
200 or 500 yard spools. 


For MACHIN eS, use BE owes .* PATENT GLACE for Z 
per thread, a CORD RED ‘TICKET fo 
under yeaa. "Sold by A frst ad dealers in pity, coun. 
so in cases of 100 dozen each, assorted n by 
Wai Hie HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 36 Vesey-st., New-Yor 


MRS. WINSLOW, 
A* EXPERIENCED NURSE and Female Phy- 
sician, presents to the attention of Mothers her 


SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR 


CHILDREN, 


which greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by soften- 
ing the gums, reducing all inflammation—will allay ALL 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 
Sure to Regulate the Bowels, 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 
Relief and Health to your Infants. 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corredis acidity, and gives tone and en- 
ergy to the whole system. It Will almost instantly relieve 
Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and overcome Convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, 
endin death. We believe it the BEST and SUREST REME- 
DY IN THE WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHEA in children, whether it arises from Teething or 
from any other cause. We would say to every mother who 
has a child suffering from any of the foregoing complaints— 
DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICE, NOR THE PREJU- 
DICES OF OTHERS, stand between you and your suffering 
child and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSOLUTELY 
SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely used. 
Full directions for using will accompany each bottle. None 
genuine unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, 
New-York, is on the outside wrapper. 
Sold by Druggists throughout the world, 
Principal Office, 13 Cedar-Street, New-York. 
Price only 25 cents per bottle, 


Pyle’s O. K. Soap. 











* The best ever invented for household use. No soap 
is required, either for the Laundry or Toilet, where le’s 
O. Kk. is used. The most intelligent ¢c approve it, The 
Editors of this Pa’ r, and of all rel and of 
the Tribune and Evening Post patronize it. Every house- 
_ er should ask the Grocer for . K. Pp 
Saleratus, if they want the made, 


PYLE, utactares, 
Corner of Washington and Franklin-streets, New York, 


TO FARMERS 


AND OTHERS. 


We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Five, Mzpt- 
um, and CoarszE BONE DUST, or RAW BONE SU- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money. 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A. LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Co., N, Y., 
Or Newark, N. J. 


LODI PHOSPHATE. 


Composed of raw bones dissolved 2 1 anlpherio acid, night 
soil, guano, and wool dust, made by th 
Lodi Mennfacteing’ Co, 
expressly for Winter Grain and Grass Lands, This srticle 
will be warranted to contain n 7 vey tae San See 








Yor 
ork CY. of first quality for usu ly ts 
san aaa 
PERTILIZERS. 


COE’S SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
PURE GROUND BONE, 
MANIPULATED GUANO. 
NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 
POUDRETTE, LAND PLASTER, &>. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York, 


FF ERTILIZER.—A ¢ —A few hundred barrels of 


BLOOD 
fine fo! ee said to be te Guan and at half its 
relouy °TNBLR & CO. OL Wall ot 


cost, for sale 
New-York, Kng, 90, 1862, e 
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Agricultural College at Hohenheim, Germany......... 295 


Agricultural Exhibitions for October—List of.. 
Aplary in October...........+. cove 









Apples—How to Keep......... -308 
Story—A Short for the Times................ .309 
Birds and Animals—To Preserve Specimens... .309 
Birds—Migration in Winter................0.e00+005+-308 
Bow-Pin—A Good One.........+.-...... Illustrated. .300 


Boys and Girls—Mr. Judd’s Letters London Describ- 
ed—Fowl Proceeding—Premfams for Boys and 


Girls—Problems, etc......... 2 Illustrations. .312-313 
Bread—Middlings, Shorts, etc., for............-+..0+ 310 
Bread—To Make Brown..........000. cssccccecceess 311 
Breadstuffs—Great Exports of, ................0eseee 296 
Breadstuffs—Foreign Demand for........ pieashennese 296 
Butter—Buy in Quantities.............. 34 eae 310 
Cabbages—Heading Late.............-sccee+ seveee: 300 
CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR OCTOBER............290 
ET NUON, 5 5 085 .b0.c005 vecs cess vose seve 300 
Cattle—Experiments in Feeding...........-..00000005 302 
Cattle—Grazing as a Specialty...........ceccesseecees 299 
EERO, | Cn scccnceccss covcveseeds 303 
Corn—Suggestions for Next Year........0...eeeeee00% 300 
PO TOTS oo 8 IGS oe seek bcc ise ccccccrccccccccs “000 314 
Crop Reports—Remarks on......... -  sseeeereveeees 296 


Domestic Recipes and Hints—Dressing for Turkeys, 
etce.—Puff Pudding—GreenTomato Pickles—Good 
Apple Sauce—Meat Pickle or Brine—Preserving 
liams—To Preserve Lamp Chimneys............ 311 

Exhibition Tables at Agriculturist Office............. 291 

UES WENO BA MPOUIION, ono ol, cin cccdecvce sous sececseces 

OORT «0 cccncscnss 2080 peccoveesnes 

Fjax—Experiments in Rotting.................0004-.- 

Flower Garden and Lawn in October 

Flowers—A Talk on House Plants...............+...- 306 

Flowers—The Fuchgia..............000% 

Flowers—Tree Mignonette..... 

Food—Cooking fer Animals. 

Fruit Growers’ Meetings... 

Fruit-Picker—A New One. 



















Fruit—Save for the Soldiers. 292 
Fruit-Stealing—-To Abolish.............-.seee0.00+-+-308 
Garden Frame—How to Make and Use.............. 308 
Sa. 50. tng avewesbbpsectoosge 307 
Grapes—Propagating Vines........ccceceseeecesceees 305 
EESTI PEEL A 
Green and Hot-Houses in October.............000++- 291 
i TL, oJaiisives 50 «600. 066s sen edsbepesee 301 
ee rere rrr 302 
Horses—Pulling at the Halter..........00..s0eseeeeee 302 
ee ieee (ESS eee 297 
ineident--—A wenuine**Tady”... 2.000 ccccceccessccce 311 
Keep to the Left—Meeting Teams.................++-302 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden in October................ 290 
Lantern Blinks, XX XI—Visit to a Woman Farmer.. .301 
London—Description of................. Illustrated. . 312 
a oes a iidolon see's vshu coos sss obe 299 
Manure—Three Golden Rules for Cultivators........ 298 
Manure—Uses of Gypsum..............00..-s0000 eee 298 
Market Review, Prices, €tc........ccccccccescccoccees 316 
a IW 54 esse sesceccedsicescocsecescs 311 
Milking Stools—A New One............. Iilustrated. .300 
Newspaper Receptacle—To Make...........0.++..05 309 
Orchard and Nursery in October..................0+- 290 
Pear—Beurre d’Anjou.................++ Illustrated. .308 
PE AAD BUOTIR WISE | 5 60is's6 0000 2008 ccccrsesccce ccc. 306 
Pears—Utility and Culture.............. Illustrated. .289 
eM CUM oo. cos reseccassctes save 298 
Pomological Society—Am.—Meeting in Boston....... 292 
Poultry—Artificial Feeding. ...................00+000. 297 
SN Ss ii nn5 ts 56:0 on obo . Illustrated. .309 
Sheep—Taylor’s Sale and Letting.............-...++. 
Slings for the Wounded............ . 





Strawberries—Winter Covering for—G1 Austin 
Sugar—Sorghum—Preparing for Manufacture 
Swine—Make them Pay their Board.................. 

Swine—Prize Animals at Royal Ag. Soc. Illustrated. .297 





.Trees—A Paying Investment to Plant................ 305 
Trees—Protection in Winter................seeeeeee 305 
lrees—Pruning at Transplanting—Upright........... 306 
Women Farmers and the War...............:..ssee05 289 
INDEX TO “BASKET” ITEMS. 
Apples—Sour Bough..... 294| Homesteads—Companies294 
Asparagus Beds ........ 295| Homesteads—Iowa Free.294 
Barley—Nepaul ......... 295'Hops—To Propagate....295 





Bees—Milkweed Poison.295|Hop-Vines for Binding. ..295 
Bees—To Repel Ants. ...295|Insects—Currant Busli.. .295 





Blackberries—Large..... 294|Insects—Fall Plowing for295 
Beian Gavi panes Sues ME 
ny eae nsects—Sheep Ticks.... 
Borers and Children..... 294 Maps of the Seat of War.293 
es mene in — ae ore How toPreserve294 
a e >: 2s—Scalding....... 
Cattle—Kicking Cows. ..295| Pear Blight sab sedid 205 
Cattle—Sale of Devons. .293| Plants— Winter Covering295 
ae RE pon ee pf one nee Sa a bebe 294 
attle—Wt. by Measure otatoes—KeepingS weet295 
Coinage at Philadelphia 295|Poultry—Tumors........ 295 
Cotton in Hlinois........ 294/ Poultry Roosts—Vermin.295 
pees Sa Year....... aoe pemptin Bxhiettion dobnd 293 
rop Reporters ........ oses— Two-Story...... 294 
Curculio in Apples...... 293/Seeds, Best to Change. 294 
Currants—Prolific....... 294/Seeds—Strawberry, etc. .294 


Dahlias—Keeping Roots. 295|Small Pox—Remedy for .294 
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NOTA BENE. 


Every new Subscriber for 1863 received now, or 
before Oct. 31st, will be presented with the Agri- 
culturist for Noy. and Dec. without charge. 


The above includes all new Subscribers, whether com- 
ing single, or in premium clubs, or for maps, or from Ag- 
ricultural Societies, or otherwise. All new names are 
now entered from the date of reception to the end of the 
next volume, (December 1863.) This now gives 14 months 
for the price of 12, that is, a * BAKERS DOZEN.? 


aay Very distant subscribers (on the Pacific Coast, etc.,) 
will be allowed sufficient time to respond after October. 


EXACTLY 
Whatis wanted NOW 
by Everybody. 





A very large, comprehensive, 
and very complete 


Map of Virginia, 


(Including Maryland, and part of Pennsylvania,) 


Giving every River, Small Stream, Mountain, 
City, Town, Village, and the Principal Roads, 
Mountain Passes, etc., etc., of the whole State of 
VIRGINIA, East, West, North and South. ALSO 
on the same Map the principal Rivers, Cities, and 
larger Towns of the whole of MARYLAND, 
and the greater part of Penmsylwania, thus 
furnishing a complete guide to the location and op- 
erations of the Armies in the East——Lloyd’s Great 
Map is the largest and most complete one now 
published. It covers a surface of MORE 
THAN TEN SQUARE FEET, It is 
beautifully colored in counties. By a new process 
of printing, it is worked off very rapidly, and so 
cheaply as to be within the reach of every family. 


SEE HERE.—A perfect copy of the above 
Map will be mailed free (with postage pre-paid), to 
every person desiring it, for each subscriber sent in 
for the American Agriculturist during October, at the 
regular price of $layear. (New subscribers for 1863 
also receive November and December of this year free.) 

{=~ The Map is designed as a remuneration to those 
procuring new Subscribers. Any old Subscriber sending in 
one or more new names for the map, may also receive a 
copy of it for himself, if he renew his own subscription 
at the same time at $1 a year. 


Or, Instead of the Above, 


A large Map of the Southern States, including Missou- 
ri, Kentucky, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware, anc all 
Southofthem. The States are Colored,and the Counties 
all indicated, together with the towns, rivers, etc., etc. 
This Mapis 3 by 43¢ feet, and contains about 15 square 
feet of surface. It is specially valuable at this time. 


_ 


For Two Subscribers at $1 Each, 
We will send (post-paid,) Lloyd's great MAP of all the 


United States, Canadas & New Brunswick, 


(with every County colored separately.) 

This is asplendid, large Map, 334 by 4}¢ feet, or nearly 
15 square feet of surface. It is very valuable at any 
time, and especially now, when every one is daily study- 
ing the geography of our country. (&g These Maps of 
course exclude all other premiums on the same name, and 
are only offered for October, except to such persons as 
live too distant to respond within the month. 





American Agriculturift in German. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations. The German Edition 
is furnished at the same rates as the English, singly or in 
clubs. A clubmay be part English, and part German, 








An American Exhibition 


oF 


Pumpkins, Squashes, and 


Ornamental Gourds. 


There will be a Public Exhibition of Pumpkins, 
Squashes, and Ornamental Gourds, at the 
office of the American Agriculturist, 41 Park Row, New 
York City, opening on Wednesday, Nov. 5th, 1862, at 
which the following prizes will be paid by the Publish- 
er, upon the official award of competent Committees. 


CASH PREMIUMS. 


I, For the Heaviest Pumpkin or Squash...$20.00 
IK, For the 2nd do. GD. sivens 10.00 
AME, For the 3d do. Beers 5.00 


IV. For the Best 

V. For the 2nd Best do. do. Pe -00 

VI. For the largest yield on asingle Vine.*... 10.00 

VIE. For the 2nd do. do. *. §.00 
VIAKI, For the largest and finest collection of 10.0 

Fancy or Ornamental Gourds*...... i -00 

EX. For the 2nd de. do. Ms skaas 5.00 


* « 
do. do. for cooking. 10.00 





* All to be grown by one person and to be accompanied 
by an affirmed statement from the grower, and two dis- 
interested persons who assist in gathering the specimens. 

Note 1.—The — receiving the Prizes will re- 
main on Public Exhibition at the pleasure of the Publish- 
er who offers the prizes. The other specimens will be 
subject to the order of the exhibitors, or they will be 
sold at Auction or otherwise disposed of, for their benefit. 

Note 2.—All Exhibitors must notify us of their intentions 
by Oct. 10th, and deliver specimens for competition.on or 
before Nov. 3d. Specimens to be delivered free of charge. 





A Constant Exhibition. 


The Tables at the Office of the American Agriculturist 
have constantly during the entire year novel and interest- 
ing FRUITS, FLOWERS, GRAINS, VEGETABLES, ROOTS, ETC., 
contributed by SuBpscriBERs, NuURSERYMEN, GARDENERS 
and others, and almost uniformly present a very attrac- 
tive and instructive exhibition. The daily show of fruits 
and flowers is now large and nteresting. _While we are 
most happy to receive contributions .to our Exhibition 
Tables Every Day, we name THURSDAY OF EACH WEEK 
as:a convenient day for a special show of Fruits during 
this and the following two or three. months; on which 
days we shall be especially happy to see any of our 
friends, who are at all times most welcome. See p. 292. 

Our tables are spacious, and the Office large and airy, 
and the best care will be taken of the articles contributed. 


2 et > ep 


CLUBS 


Can at any time be increased, by remitting for each ad- 
dition, the price paid by the original members—provided 
the subscriptions all date back to the same starting point. 
‘The back numbers will of course be sent to added names. 














American Agriculturist, 
For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FrrELD CROPS ; orcnarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; aarpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c.,andto HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over TWELVE HUNDRED puain, practical, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTICAL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 


One copy, one year........ ........ $1 00 
Six copies, one year........... .... 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year.....8Q cents each, 


(C= Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, 6 cents, 
to England and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents. 
Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only siw cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 
All business and other communications’ should ‘be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 
ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A, GRAY, 
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